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[ PRESUME that we are all educators and 
Americans, and as such we think that we 
know what education and democracy are. 
But probably each of us would define these 
in terms of his own experience and ideals. 
My experience has deeply influenced my 
views as to the nature, aims and prospects 
of both education and democracy, and if 
what I have to say is not new it is at least 
my own. 

For more than fifty-five years I have been 
a teacher, beginning in a one-room, one- 
teacher ‘‘distriet school’? where I taught 
everything from the alphabet to algebra and 
was also janitor, as well as judge, Jury and 
executioner of the unruly yokels, and for 
nearly fifty years I have been a professor 
of biology in colleges and universities. This 
experience has given a biological and edu- 
cational cast to my thinking and has in- 
fluenced my views of human nature and its 
development, of the influences of heredity, 
environment and education on the develop- 
ment of the bodies, minds and morals of 
young persons, and it has also caused me to 
re-examine the aims and methods of educa- 
tion and of democracy. In these times of 
social unrest and revolution I wish to bring 
to the attention of this great National Edu- 
cation Association some of the results of my 

1 Address before the fourth general session of the 


National Edueation Association, San Francisco, 


California, July 5, 1939. 


experiences as they affect the fundamental 
principles of education and democracy. 

My scientific researches have been largely 
on the facts and factors of development and 
on the steps and means by which an egg cell 
is converted into a fully formed animal. In 
my work as a teacher I have found that the 
main prineiples of animal development are 
basic principles of human education. In- 
deed education is development under con- 
trolled conditions. 


I 


All development, whether of animals or of 
men, consists in progress from a relatively 
simple to a more complex condition by means 
of increasing specialization or differentia- 
tion. Every higher animal or plant has come 
from an egg cell which contains none of the 
organs or parts of the adult, but which gives 
rise to these parts by the process of progres- 
sive differentiation. The stages and causes 
of these differentiations are numerous and 
can only be hinted at here. 

First of all, development occurs only in 
response to stimuli. The egg must be stimu- 
lated before it will begin to differentiate, 
and at every stage in development suitable 
stimuli are necessary to keep the process 
These stimuli may be either extrinsic 
Extrinsi¢ stimuli are found in 


going. 
or intrinsie. 
food substances, proper temperature, mois- 
ture, ete., in the surrounding environment; 
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the intrinsic stimuli are found in the consti- 
tutional or inherited needs and satisfactions 
of the organism. Every living thing has 
these needs and is eternally seeking their 
satisfaction. 

But development depends not only upon 
proper stimuli but also upon the appropriate 
response of the organism, and this is limited 
by its nature or heredity. No combination 
of stimuli can cause a hen’s egg to develop 
into a duck, and no amount of educational 
stimuli can convert a born fool into a wise 
man. The possible control of development is 
limited largely to the environmental stimuli 
since there is no way of changing bad hered- 
ity into good, nor of controlling heredity 
except by the selection of parents and grand- 
parents, which is not feasible in the schools. 
In physical development and in mental edu- 
cation the response of the individual is all 
important. Education is an internal trans- 
formation and not an external accumulation 
of information or experience or other en- 
vironmental conditions. Only as these con- 
ditions cause internal responses and trans- 
formations are they truly educative or 
developmental. 

In the stages of development after birth 
biologists, pediatricians and child welfare 
workers have made great advances in finding 
means of avoiding abnormal growth and in 


We know 


that millions of human beings are dwarfed, 


promoting normal development. 


distorted, diseased, short-lived because of un- 
favorable conditions of development which 
might have been avoided. What is true of 
physical development is equally true of men- 
tal and moral development. The stages of 
this development and many of its causes are 
well known. Mental development begins as 
bodily development does in the germ cells, 
which contain not only the elements out of 
the body is formed but also those 
which give rise to the mind. Among these 
germinal elements of the mind are: (1) dtf- 
ferential sensitivity or the capacity of re- 
sponding differently to different stimuli; 


which 
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(2) organic memory or the retention of 1 
effects of previous stimuli in the general pro- 
toplasm or in special organs; (3) tropisms 
and reflexes or inherited methods of respons: 
to stimuli; (4) mstinets or chains of reflexes 
usually leading to beneficial ends; (5) co) 
ditioned reflexes and habits which are estab. 
lished by oft-repeated stimuli and responses 
As development progresses differential sev 
sitivity gives rise to special senses: reflexes 
and tropisms to instincts and _ habits; 
ganic memory to associative memory and 1 
ability to learn, for any animal that ca 
learn anything must have 
memory ; seeking satisfaction by the process 
of trial and error together with associative 
memory leads to intelligence; conflicting 
stimuli and selective responses, to inhibi- 
tion, choice and will; intelligence, memor) 
and will, to freedom, purpose and self- 
and all the preceding to 
specific types of behavior, conduct and char- 
acter. Throughout the whole of this com- 
plicated process of physical and psychical 
development we find that every step is a 
response of the individual to stimuli. 

In general this process of development is 


associative 


consciousness 


a gradual progression from the relatively 
simple to the more complex, but there are 
certain critical stages when it seems to jump 
from a lower to a higher level. One of the 
most striking of these is when the ege 0: 
embryo becomes free-living, in mammals thie 
period of birth. Another is when organic 
memory becomes associative memory and 
learning becomes possible. Another is wlien 
remembered results of experience or learn- 
ing becomes intelligence. Another when 
intelligence regarding specific things leads to 
generalizations and reasoning, which appar- 
ently are limited to highly developed human 
beings. Still another level is reached when 
intelligence and reason become factors 

shaping behavior, and so freedom and pur: 
pose are born. And finally the highest leve! 
of human development is attained whe! 
freedom and purpose, joined to social en 
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ns, training and habits, shape behavior 

t only for personal but also for social satis- 
factions; thus ethics is born and man be- 

mes a free moral agent. It is a far ery 
om the structures and functions of the egg 
to those of the fully developed human 
¢, from the tropisms and reflexes of 
ubryos to the behavior of men and women, 
om the conditioned reflexes of infants to 
the habits and ideals of truth, freedom, love 
but it is one continuous road. 
Here in brief is the scientific view of the 
evelopment of the body, mind and morals 
‘man. It is apparently in sharp contrast 
to the traditional view of the supernatural 
origin of all these, but it is not really such, 
for while all these stages and processes of 
levelopment are according to nature there 
is here no explanation of nature. For all 
science knows to the contrary, there may be 
in the whole of nature, from sands to stars, 
from germ cells to geniuses, a mental, moral, 
spiritual substratum or medium in which all 
levelopment occurs. This is the view of 

uy scientists and philosophers as well as 
{ vreat religious leaders. 

Looking at the final products of develop- 
ment it seems incredible that all the marvel- 
iis complexities of an adult person should 
lave issued from so simple a beginning in 
If we did not know that it is true 

uld be incredible that a microscopic egg 

could develop into an elephant or a man. 
Or most wonderful of all that the greatest 
nien that have ever lived—Socerates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Newton, Darwin, Pasteur, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Beethoven—were 
babies, embryos and germ cells, and yet no 

‘in his senses ean deny this. This ever- 
present miracle of development is the most 
wonderful thing in the world, more marvel- 
ls, even more incredible, than any miracle 
‘ creation or magic. And yet this miracle 

development is a universal law of all life. 

II 


RAwmaat. ° . 
“ducation is the attempt to direct devel- 
ent into beneficial channels by means of 


TI Pe PCE” 


once 
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proper stimuli. It begins only after birth 
and is thus late as compared with experi- 
mental embryology, but it follows precisely 
the general principles that are used at all 
stages in attempting to control development. 
These principles are that education, like de- 
velopment, is response to stimuli. All that 
the teacher can do is to stimulate the pupil 
and by the choice of appropriate stimuli seek 
to bring forth the desired response. Such 
responses, oft repeated, become habits, and 
‘‘habits are second nature’’ while heredity 
is first nature. Of course heredity fixes the 
limits within which responses can be made, 
but within those limits a vast variety of 
responses are possible, and when such re- 
sponses become habits they largely deter- 
mine character and personality. 

What is education? Strange as it may 
seem, educators seldom ask themselves this 
question, and when they do they often an- 
swer that it is acquiring information and 
preparing students to pass examinations. 
We generally assume that we are successful 
teachers if our pupils are able in examina- 
tions to give back to us, in more or less 
mutilated form, the information which we 
have given to them. And yet we know from 
sad experience that this is largely a training 
of memory and that within a short time most 
or all of it will be forgotten. Sometimes our 
students are able to remember what they 
have learned until examination, but they 
usually forget it soon thereafter. If the 
acquiring of information is the chief aim of 
education, it must be confessed that it is a 
dismal failure as measured by its lasting 
results. 

Suppose we look at education in a matter- 
of-fact way. What are its enduring results? 
When alumni come back to reunions what 
are the things that remain in their memo- 
ries? Is it what they learned in preparation 
What do they discuss 


with one another and with their old teach- 


for examinations? 


ers? Certainly not the detailed information 


which they so painfully acquired. I am con- 
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tinually surprised when my former students 
tell me of the things which most impressed 
them in my teaching. They tell me of words, 
deeds, ideas and ideals which have deeply 
influenced them and of which I usually have 
no remembrance. It often makes me think 
of the scriptural warning, ‘‘ For every idle 


word that men shall speak they shall be 


brought into judgment.’’ Evidently my 
example has had a more lasting effect on 


than all the information I 


my students 
labored to impart. 


What then 


education? 


the effects of 


I believe the most important 


are enduring 
effects, perhaps the only lasting ones, are the 
formation of good habits of body, mind and 
morals. Education is development under 
controlled conditions. Heredity determines 
capacities and possibilities of development, 
but these possibilities would forever remain 
unrealized if they were not stimulated to 
develop. At the life 


human being is a bundle of inherited possi- 


beginning of every 
bilities, which differ more or less in every 
individual. Which of these possibilities will 
become realities depends upon environmen- 
tal stimuli. In every human being there are 
potentially many alternative personalities. 
Each of us might have been very different 
from what we are under different conditions 


Indeed I 
though I can not demonstrate it, that our 


of development. am convinced, 
particular activities and positions in society 
depend more upon social stimuli than upon 
heredity. We are creatures of habit no less 
than of heredity. We can not change our 
heredity ; that was absolutely fixed at the 
the fertilization of the from 
But stimuli, re- 


eve 
DD 


time of 
which each of us came. 
sponses and habits can be controlled to a 
large extent, and this should be the chief aim 
of education. 

It is the paramount duty of teachers to 
help pupils to aequire good habits and to 
avoid bad 
ample, inspiration, we ean help pupils to 
develop good habits of body, e.g., health 


ones. By proper stimuli, ex- 
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instead of invalidism, skill instead of bune- 
ling, industry instead of sloth; we can help 
them to acquire good mental habits, such as 
accuracy instead of inaccuracy, zeal instead 
of indifference, success instead of failure: 
we can stimulate them to develop good socia| 
and moral habits—sineerity instead of pre- 
tense, sympathy instead of hate, tolerance 
instead of bigotry, peace instead of war. 
How much the world needs these good 
habits, how much it suffers from these bad 
ones is illustrated on every hand. The pres- 
ent erises in the world are largely caused by 
the deliberate training of people in bad 
habits, of fear, hate, intolerance, aggression, 
greed and war. The present world crisis is 
not due to bad heredity, nor to inexorable 
nature, nor to the devil, but to bad education 
in cultivating habits of fear, intolerance and 
hate of alien individuals and races, of for- 
The 
peace and progress of mankind depend upon 
the acquiring of habits that make for peace 


eign religions, nations and ideologies. 


and progress. 
III 


The bearing of all this on education for 
democracy is not far to seek. There are 
many definitions of democracy and no single 
one is complete or universally acceptable, 
but in general it may be said that democracy 
emphasizes the rights, freedom and impor- 
tance of the common man in the organization 
of society. The preamble of our Declara- 
tion of Independence is the charter of our 
democracy. It holds these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal in 
their rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. There has been much critl- 
cism in recent times of the eighteenth cen- 
tury idealism expressed in these words, or 
in the motto of France which grew out of 
the French Revolution, namely, ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.’’ Of course we know, 
and the founders of our democracy knew, 
that all men are not created equal in phys'- 


+ 


eal, intellectual or social endowments. 
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Nothing is more evident than the natural, 

at is, the hereditary, inequalities of men. 
(hey differ in color, stature, strength, sex 
nd in a thousand other respects which are 
Likewise they differ 
mental capacity, temperament, educabil- 


the results of heredity. 


and in a thousand other intellectual and 

otional traits that are in the main the 
esults of inheritance and not of environ- 
ment. But, recognizing all these natural 
litferences, it is still true that all men are 
reated or born equal in their rights to life, 
De- 
mocracy holds that every person is born with 


berty and the pursuit of happiness. 


the right to live; he may lose that right and 
society may take it from him because he has 
He is born with 
the right to liberty, but he may lose that 


become a danger to society. 
right by misbehavior. Likewise, he is born 
with the right to the pursuit of happiness 
or the universal seeking for satisfactions 
characteristic of all living things, but this 
also must be limited by the needs and satis- 
In a democracy, as in 
social organization, these 


factions of society. 
other forms of 
rights are relative, not absolute, and the 
differences between democracy and autoce- 
racy are in the greater or less emphasis 
which is placed on these rights. Every- 
where in a society liberty must be balanced 
equality by capacity, 
happiness by social welfare. 
Irresponsible liberty is anarchy, absolute 
equality means social disorganization, unre- 


by responsibility, 
individual 


stricted pursuit of happiness leads to com- 
But within 
hecessary limits ideal democracy stands for 


plete demoralization. these 
the greatest possible liberty, equality and 
happiness of individuals in society, and it 
leaves the determination of these limits to 
the will of the majority, whereas autocracy 
leaves all such regulations to the will of a 
dictator. 

But while these differences between democ- 
racy and autocracy are relative, they are 
world-wide, ages-long and oceans-deep. It 
is only necessary to contrast the Bill of 
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Rights, incorporated in the Constitution of 
the United States, the 
practices of the totalitarian states to appre- 


with theories and 


ciate these differences. Here we are guaran- 
teed free speech, free press, freedom of 
assembly and petition, freedom of religion, 
freedom of person and of property against 
unwarranted seizure, trial by jury in courts 
** Equal 
Law,’’ as the motto on our Supreme Court 


of law—in short Justice under 


building reads. How many of these rights 
and freedoms are maintained in the autoc- 
racies of the world with their rigid censor- 
ships of speech and press, of education and 
religion; with their forcible seizure of per- 
son and property, their concentration camps 
and blood purges? In this country we are 
often discouraged or incensed by some local 
and temporary infraction of our Bill of 
Rights. But with freedom of thought and 
speech and criticism, with free press, free 
education, free elections, these departures 
from the democratic system are corrected by 
peaceful means, whereas in autocracies the 
bodies, minds and consciences of the people 
are enslaved, criticism is suppressed with a 
ferocity unsurpassed in modern history, and 
apparently the only means of relief is by 
revolution. 

In one of his notable speeches during the 
war, President Wilson spoke of our mission 
to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.’’ 
I hope that this may still be America’s mis- 
sion, but by the democratic and peaceful 
processes of education, example and_ per- 
suasion and not by force. But to-day a 
much more insistent mission is to make 
America safe for democracy, for our time- 
honored ideals of freedom, fair play, major- 
ity rule and the general welfare as opposed 
to special interests are under serious attack, 
not only by foreign dictators but by many 
of our own citizens. 

With the example of the practices of the 
dictatorial governments before us in their 
denials of free speech, free press, free as- 


sembly, free elections, it seems incredible 
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covernment 
And 


yet the growing abuses of democratic free- 


that citizens of a free 


should wish to adopt these practices. 


any 


dom here are causing many persons to say 
that the only solution for America is to 
adopt a more authoritative and dictatorial 
system. We should not forget that it was 
the abuses of freedom in Italy and Germany, 
the paralysis of governmental and social ser- 
vices by uncompromising conflicts among 
numerous political parties, labor unions, 
religious and social organizations that led 
to the limitations of all freedom. And simi- 
lar things may happen here if our warring 
parties and unions and ideologies go so far 
in their abuses of democratic freedom and 
disregard of the general welfare as to cause 
a large part of the people to welcome a social 
dictatorship. 

It is profoundly disturbing to see the 
many evidences of the loss of social morale, 
the many pressure groups that foree through 
legislatures selfish programs in utter disre- 
vard of the general welfare; the failures of 
justice where lawyers and witnesses, juries 
and judges may be bought ; the mob violence 
engendered by the deliberate cultivation of 
hate of certain races and religions and social 
ideals; the and 
prey upon the peaceful sections of society 


gangsters racketeers who 
and are often beyond the reach of justice— 


and a hundred other violations of 


democratic principles are a cause of serious 


these 


coneern to all thoughtful citizens. 

The quick and easy way to remedy these 
evils is by means of dictatorships and force. 
But while dictatorships may for a time re- 
duce some of these evils they greatly increase 
others and they afford no permanent rem- 
edy. 

Democracy is not merely a form of gov- 
ernment but a way of life, a set of social 
It coneerns not only 
the organization and functions of govern- 
ment, but also the rights and duties of indus- 
try, capital and labor, possession and use of 
property, and, more important than all this, 


habits, a code of ethies. 
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the health, happiness, perpetuation, educa- 
tion and improvement of the general popu- 
lation. Most important of all, because m: 
fundamental, are the democratic habits of 
the people, the balancing of individual free 
dom by social responsibility, the contro] of 
emotions by intelligence, compliance with: 
the will of the majority and reliance on ecu- 
cation rather than foree to sway public 
opinion. 

An intelligent society will provide for the 
next generation as well as for the present 
one. There is much interest at present, 
especially in California, in pensions for thie 
aged,—‘‘Two hundred dollars a month,’’ 
‘‘Thirty dollars every Thursday,’’ ‘Ham 
and eggs’’ for all the old who have passed 
the productive and the reproductive periods 
of life. But there seems to be little con- 
cern anywhere regarding those who are to 
be the parents of the next generation 
Pensions for the aged are needed in some 
cases, but much more vital needs are pen- 
sions or tax-exemptions or other benefits 
for those poor but worthy citizens who are 
perpetuating the race by bearing and rear- 
ing children. The most important because 
the most enduring service that citizens in 
general can render to society is to leave 
worthy descendants in the world. ‘For 
what avail is steam or sail or wealth or 
power if manhood fail.’ An enlightened 
society will recognize the superlative in- 
portance of providing for the birth as well 
as for the education of coming generations 
And a democratic society will recognize 
individual excellence wherever it may ap- 
pear, irrespective of class or race, and will 
by all means in its power encourage its 
propagation. Those teachers who are <e- 
nied the privileges of parenthood, and un- 
fortunately there are many, may compro- 
mise with fate by making their pupils their 
intellectual children. Many of the most in- 


wat 


fluential personages in history left no chil- 
dren of their bodies, but the world is filled 
with the children of their minds and souls. 
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May the teachers of America have the su- 
nreme blessing of knowing that their pupils 
. their intellectual and spiritual children ! 


IV 
low can America be made safe for 
emocracy? Is there any other way than 


at of education—edueation in the ideals 
| habits of democracy, education for free- 
mm and responsibility, education for order 
ind social welfare, education for eugenics 
nd euthenies, edueation for ethies and 
haracter? These are some of the things 
which edueation for democracy must strive 
inculeate, and this means education for 
liscipline rather than for information. 
| understand that old-fashioned education 
for discipline is no longer favored in pro- 
eressive education; perhaps that is one of 
the causes why we see so many evidences of 
undisciplined youth leading irrational mobs, 
r example, the student strikes in colleges 
d universities against presidents, profes- 
vs, courses of study or what have you; 
mobs of boys who recently attacked 
Norman Thomas and his followers in Jersey 
City, or that mob of unreasonable youth who 
ittacked the United States Embassy and the 
United States Army plane in Mexico City 
because, forsooth, a national aviation hero 
fell into the Potomae at Washington and 
was killed. Twelve years ago the president 
t the University of Nanking in China told 
that the students of that institution 
staged a general strike against the faculty 
and the curriculum; they demanded the 
elimination of certain professors and the 
abolition of required studies and examina- 
The president heard the strikers and 
ivreed to submit their demands to the 
‘faculty and, after due deliberation, he re- 
ported to the strikers that the faculty eapitu- 
ated, but in turn they also struck against 
“ranting any degrees. An irresistible force 
ame up against an immovable object, with 
the result that both the curriculum and the 
students remained as they were. 


tions. 
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The protest against disciplinary education 
is wide-spread and in some instances is jus- 
tified. Where discipline is interpreted as 
punishment and disciplinary studies and 
examinations are exacted in order to break 
the will of the student and to force upon 
him unreasonable requirements, or where 
stupid pedagogues put the infinite variety 
of human material that them 
through the one and only mill they know 
without regard to the individual capacities, 
needs and satisfactions of the student, my 
sympathies are with the students. But on 
the other hand, if we look upon education 
as habit-formation, it can be realized by 
every reasonable person that certain bad 


comes to 


habits must be overcome and other good ones 
cultivated if education is to succeed. 

To be fit for life in society every child, as 
well as every dog, must be house-broken ; 
there are certain habits of fair play, respect 
for the rights of others, defense of one’s own 
rights, that must be learned on the playing 
field or in association with other children. 
There are certain subjects of study which 
must be mastered by every one who expects 
to take any vital part in society, such as 
reading, writing and arithmetic; there are 
others of the utmost importance in the cul- 
tivation of habits of accuracy, reality and 
rationality, such as the natural sciences, that 
should be required of every one; there are 
many other studies that greatly enrich and 
enlarge one’s influence and enjoyment, such 
as languages and literatures, history, biog- 
raphy and the fine arts. Some of these are 
essential, all are desirable, as a basis for 
effective cooperation in society, but within 
these general classes of subjects there are 
many subdivisions and alternatives that can 
be chosen to fit the individual capacities, 
needs and preferences of students. This is 
or should be the justification of the usual 
practice of colleges of offering from five to 
twenty times as many subjects of study as 
any one student can possibly take in a four- 
year course. Having made sure that these 
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basal disciplines that are necessary to effec- 
tive cooperation have been provided for, 
education should cultivate the infinite va- 
riety of human nature by permitting stu- 
dents to pursue those studies in which they 
are most interested and for which they have 
natural talent. 

To permit students to substitute their own 
individual preferences for those subjects 
that effective 


operation in society is ruinous, but to insist 


are fundamental to all co- 
that culture or discipline can be had only 
by traveling one narrow road is bigotry. 
The late Henry A. Rowland, one of the most 
distinguished physicists of America, failed 
the 


Princeton during three successive years and 


Latin examination for admission to 
then gave it up and went to Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, where his brilliant career 
led to his being invited to study under Helm- 
holtz at Berlin and then to his appointment 
to be head of the department of physics at 
the Johns Hopkins University, where he be- 


Not 


every student can be a linguist or a poet or 


came the leading physicist in America. 


an artist, but every one should be trained 
in those studies which help to establish good 
habits of body, mind and morals, and this 
objective should always be the primary aim 
of the teacher. 

It is amazing and pathetie to see so many 
teachers asserting that their one subject of 
study is the sine qua non of education. I 
have been through both the classical and the 
scientifie courses of study, and at one time 
or another I have taught almost every sub- 
ject in the small college curriculum of fifty 
vears ago. I think I can appreciate the par- 
ticular value of each of these subjects, but 
I have never been able to appreciate the 
point of view of those pedants who were 
forever denouncing subjects of study about 
first hand. 
Think of the words and tempers that have 


which they knew nothing at 


been wasted, and worst of all the education 
of students that has been sacrificed, in the 
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war of the classics upon the sciences or of 
the humanities on both! As if the aim of 
education were information on some par- 
ticular subject rather than the formation 
of habits and character. 

One the old 
story of the professor and the guide in a 


recalls in this connection 


canoe on a lake. ‘‘ Have you studied Latin 
or Greek?’’ said the professor. ‘‘No,’’ an 
‘*Well,’’ said the ] 
fessor, ‘‘You have lost a quarter of your 
life. 
‘*No,’’ said the guide. 


swered the guide. 


Have you read history and poetry ?”’ 
‘Well, you’ve lost 


’ said the professor 


another quarter of life,’ 
Just then the canoe upset and the guide 


shouted, ‘‘Can you swim?’’ to which the 
professor burbled, ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
guide, ‘‘ You’ve lost the whole of your life.”’ 

There are things more important than in- 
formation or scholarly culture, and these are 
the habits by which we live and by which 
we may hope to perpetuate and improve the 
race. Habits are formed by repeated re- 
sponses to particular stimuli, and _ these 
stimuli are furnished in many ways and not 
exclusively from the study of a few chosen 
subjects; indeed, some of the best as well 
as some of the worst habits are the results 
of extra-curricular activities. Sports in par- 
ticular cultivate in those who take an active 
part in them habits of intense effort, of team 
work, of fair play that are often in striking 
contrast to the habits of inattention, dawd- 
ling and failure that are acquired in some 
classes. Success or failure are habits, and 
many students acquire more bad habits than 
good ones in college. A former president 
of Princeton University once said jocosely of 
loafing students, 

’Tis better to have come and lcafed 
Than never to have come at all. 

On the contrary, it were better for such to 
have worked on a farm or in a factory or 
at some task where they learned the habit 
of hard work than to have loafed through 


college. 























\n old maxim in the copy book of my 
| davs was this, ‘‘ There is no excellence 
labor.’’ That 


| to write many times and it entered into 


iu 


ut oreat sentence we 


minds and habits of many of us. Every 
ident should acquire the habit of hard 


Every person should learn to work 


rh 

it hurts. There is no royal road to 
ring, no easy way to excellence. We 
all never ‘‘be carried to the skies on 


wery beds of ease.’” Happy is he who is 
pelled to work, thrice happy he who has 
rued to compel himself ! 

[his is education for discipline, and this 
If our de- 


. also education for democracy. 
ocracy is to survive and prosper, it must 
the decent instincts and the 
lemocratie habits of 
habits must be acquired in the course of edu- 
It must cultivate and respect the 
of the individual in so far as this 


he based on 
citizens, and these 
cation 
bert 
loes not interfere with the liberty of so- 
it must defend the rights of the com- 

i) man as outlined in our Bill of Rights; 

t must continue to resist tyranny, whether 
be the tyranny of capital or of labor, of 
momie royalists or of union dictators. 
Xducation for democracy must especially 
tivate habits of sympathy, cooperation 
ind good will; of service and sacrifice for 
he common good; of joy and pride in good 
While accepting majority 
‘as expressed in free elections, it must 


workmanship. 


fend the rights of minorities to try to 
inge majority opinion by the peaceful 
ethods of criticism, persuasion and edu- 


All these habits of democracy are ac- 
red in the course of individual develop- 
uient; they are the products of general edu- 
ition, not merely the formal education of 
the schools but also the informal education 
that comes from the multitudinous experi- 
life. More important than any 
particular course of education or subject of 
tudy in shaping our habits and characters 
The 


ces of 


e the personalities that surround us. 
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personality of the teacher counts for more 
in shaping the habits of pupils than any 
formal instruction. 

The teaching profession is a high and holy 
calling and ought never to be regarded as a 
stop-gap or money-making occupation, least 
of all as a last resort for incompetents. 
Bernard Shaw said bitterly of the latter, 
‘Those do; those who can’t, 


who can, 


teach.’’ Real teaching requires the highest 
mental and moral qualities. 


sons are so influential in shaping the habits 


Kew other per- 


and characters of the young as are the teach- 
ers, few others so potent in determining the 
destinies of democracy. Upon the teachers 
of America depends in large part the future 
of democracy in America. 

When, as a young man, I was trying to 
decide where I could do the most good in 
the world I thought of those persons whose 
influence had meant most to me, those from 
whom I had received the best stimulus and 
the highest inspiration and in almost every 
instance I fixed upon a few of my teachers. 
I then decided to devote my life to teaching 
and many times since I have said, ‘‘T thank 
God I am a teacher.’’ 

Almost 
edged his indebtedness to some inspiring 


every great man has acknowl- 


teacher. Marcus Aurelius in his ‘‘ Medita- 
tions’’ begins with a list of his relatives and 
teachers from whom he had acquired the 
habits that formed his character. Charles 
affection 


appreciation his walks and talks with Pro- 


Darwin reealled with and high 


fessor Henslow. Among older graduates of 
Williams College education was remembered 
as Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 


the student on the other. Louis Agassiz 
inspired most of the teachers of biology in 
America, and the rough granite boulder 


from his native Alps that marks his grave 
bears the simple inscription, ‘‘A Teacher.”’ 
There is no finer, no greater eulogy than 


this. Even he who was the greatest among 
the sons of men was known as ‘‘a teacher 
come from God.’’ Upon the teachers of 
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America rests to a large extent the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of making Amer- 


ica safe for democracy. Amidst the down- 


fall of democracies throughout the world 
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may the teachers of America highly reso|\e 
that ‘‘government of the people, by ¢| 
people, for the people shall not perish from 


b 


the earth.’ 


THE ART OF LIVING' 


By HERBERT GREER FRENCH 


MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Your Honor, the Vice-Mayor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Members of the Board of Directors, 
Members of the Faculties, 
Friends of the University, and, in particular, 
Members of the Class of 1939 graduating to- 


night, I am very happy to have this op- 


University 


portunity to say a word to you, and to share 
the 


complishment and somewhat of the pride 


with you some of satisfaction of ae- 
and pleasure which you have every right to 
feel in the culmination of your years of 
effort. 

I realize that this is one of the important 
events, one of the great occasions in your 
lives, and after all there are not so many 
great occasions in the life of any one, so that 
we should make the most of each as it comes 
along. 

In the course of many talks which I had 
with that most stimulating of men, the late 
Herman Schneider, on general subjects, I 
always was impressed with what seemed to 
be his natural habit of relating all matters 
Not communal life, but 
And he seemed 


of moment to life. 
the life of the individual. 
to measure the importance of any matter 
under discussion by the effect on the indi- 
vidual, as it could be seen and valued. 

I pay my sincere tribute to the memory 
of Dean Schneider, as a great man and a 
loyal friend, and I feel that commencement, 
graduation, indeed all education, should be 
related to life in its broader aspects, and that 
they should be considered in each instance as 


1 Address at the commencement exercises of the 


University of Cincinnati, June 9, 1939. 





purely personal problems for every one to 
solve in his own way. 

When you think of it, it well may be that 
one of the greatest adventures which the 
universe (not the university) affords is the 
opportunity given to man to live for a few 
years on this very interesting planet of ours 
To me that thought is stimulating and most 
exciting, and if this life in itself be an ex- 
ceptional opportunity, then it seems to me 
we have a very real obligation to do some- 
thing about it—to live as fully, as thought- 
fully and as richly as may be possible. 

The instruction which you have received 
at our university during the years leading 
up to this evening has been given witli the 
general thought in mind of preparing you 
for the various useful occupations, for the 
practice of certain professions, indeed for 
your work in life, whatever it may be, and 
in a general way to fit you to take your 
places in a world of accomplishment; but, 
primarily, to enable you to cultivate the 
habit of self-education and by it of self- 
advancement. 

Quite often in my experience I have been 
met with the query, put not quite so baldly 
perhaps, but to this effect, ‘‘ Now that I have 
completed my education, what am I to do 
next?’’ The question is not always easy to 
answer. 

I have a feeling that life to-day, in spite 
of all inventions and discoveries, 1s 
is lived so 
It seemis to 
The 


our 


singularly unimaginative. It 
much in the immediate present. 
be based so largely on news values. 
question seems to be not why a thing leas 
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ppened, even if it be a matter of the 
‘most importance to the world, not what 
)oughts, sensations, reasons or motives were 
nvolved, but how long ago did it happen— 
. it recent enough to warrant my interest ? 
for all the splendid, stirring, gripping 
ius that have happened in the past, they 
re a good deal ignored and forgotten as of 
ttle importance or interest in our restless 


\ 
AS 


ves of the present. 

It seems to me a life of this sort, based on 
the tempo of this miraculous, kaleidoscopic 
present, is by no means sufficient. Certainly 

excludes from consideration the various 
steps which have led from the past to the 
It does not attempt to measure true 
ilues nor to seek universal truths. It 
little, if any, time for ideals or 
spiritual or cultural inspiration and know- 

dge. It really is not sufficient for one 
who desires to live fully and with a purpose. 

You can have no idea how important edu- 

ition seems to me. By education I do not 
nfine myself to group instruction such as 
ul have been receiving up to the present 
To me education is measured by the 
extent to which it expands and enriches the 
fe of the individual. An education which 
best serves the youth of the country is one 
which opens up avenues of knowledge, of 
beauty and of inspiration, and which enables 
m to recognize their possibilities, so that 


resent. 


ffords 


me, 


‘who will may explore. 

Education, at its best, points the way for 
each one to lead the finest, fullest life of 
which he may be capable. It can be, and 
should be, made the road to happiness and 
satisfaction. 

[ have a feeling that education in the 

'e of the individual is needed to-day more 


‘ian ever before. There are so many who 


are living restricted lives, with little inspira- 
ion, little imagination and but little satis- 
ition, and many times with a great yearn- 
ix for something, they know not what. 
They need something to put color, interest 
aud enjoyment into life—I mean something 
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other than the amusement or recreation of 
the moment—something, indeed, to teach 
them afresh the art of living. 

It seems to me that the greatest contribu- 
tion any individual can make toward the 
life of a democracy, indeed toward the ad- 
vancement of civilization, is to develop his 
own personality to the full and to realize 
the satisfaction and enjoyment that can 
come as the result of the exploration and the 
continuing use of those avenues of knowl- 
edge of which a glimpse has been afforded 
during the time spent in the university. 

To do this means to substitute for the con- 
trolled and directed study which he has fol- 
lowed up to this time, individual study, 
individual pursuit, individual research in 
the great world of knowledge and accom- 
plishment which lies before him. 

He may follow economics or business or 
teaching or science or literature or engi- 
neering or any of the arts or professions. 
To-day there is no reason why he should not 
follow more than one, to a greater or lesser 
extent, so varied are the opportunities open 
to him. If a person has no knowledge of a 
certain subject, he will have little interest in 
it; but be sure that with a wider range of 
knowledge will come a wider range of in- 
terests, and the more varied one’s interests 
in the matters making up life and civiliza- 
tion, the fuller and richer one’s own life 
will become. 

I imagine it would provoke very little 
argument if I were to make the statement 
that the world of to-day could be improved, 


indeed that it needs improvement very 
yadly. also imagine that such a state- 
badly. I al g that such a state 
ment would result in many corrective 


measures being proposed, some good, some 
not so good, so I may be one of many ; but to 
me the beautiful, logical, democratic solu- 
tion to the world’s problems would be, indeed 
must be, the continuing addition of con- 
stantly increasing numbers of truly edu- 
cated young people to our population. 
Young people with ideals, with minds 
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think straight, to think things 


with imaginations awakened to the 


trained to 
through ; 
larger possibilities which life holds for those 


who understand and wish to live more 


fully 
It is true that the transformation can not 
be brought about at but if the idea 


Once, 
were accepted as right, if those eraduating 


each vear could realize that it is better to 
lead individual lives patterned on a knowl- 
edge of the best, than to have any pattern, 
however good, superimposed upon them as a 
group, it seems to me we would be progress- 
ing with increasing rapidity toward an 
intelligent, 
Then 


zest, 


improved world, a world of 


thouchtful interest and satisfaction. 
life 


would take on new life and new 
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and with it would come the wisdom wh 

accepts the beauty of universal harmony. 
Certainly it would seem to me that those 


who wish to exercise their constitutiona 
rights to the pursuit of happiness would 
have a far better chance of overtaking 


happiness if their objectives were definitel, 
defined and their efforts were directed to- 
ward them as something worth while and 
something of their own choosing, 

And so, I wish you well. May you, each 
one of you, have a vivid, effective life as a 
result of vour association with our univer- 
sity and with the men and women of the 


faculties here. May you hold to your ideals 
and find added satisfaction and happiness 


wherever you may be. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN ENGLAND 


Born in with the Association for 


connection 


Education in Citizenship and outside of it, ae- 


International 


cording to the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, many experiments in training young people 
for service to the community are in progress in 
Great Britain. 

The bureau has recently received from W. F. 
Hoyland, the Downs School, Colwell, Malvern, 
information on this subject of practical interest 


Mr. 


Hoyland points out that there are comparatively 


to students of education in all countries. 
few English boys and girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty years “who recognize their 
obligations and responsibilities to the community 
and are prepared to give some of their leisure 
time to the service of that community. Henee, 
it is realized more and more that there must be 
added to the academie, physieal and manual 
training provided by the schools something that 
will arouse in children the sense of their respon- 
sibilities and a willingness to serve. In a num- 
ber of schools voluntary organizations have been 
started to provide this type of training, the jobs 
pertormed for the school-community varying 
from path-making and planting trees to building 
games pavilions. This activity is supplemented 
by instructional courses in first aid, life saving, 
running a scout troup, organizing physical train- 


ing classes, etc. In the holidays the pupils are 


encouraged to spend a week or ten days at 
holiday work camp, for instance in the distressed 
areas, living as paying guests in the home of the 
unemployed and working with them on thei 
allotments. 

‘alled “Youth for Action” has 
been started by the principals of well-known 


A movement 


schools (such as Bryanston, Malvern College, 
Roedean, Sherborne and Leighton Park) and 
others with the object of extending the work 
done since 1937 by some 300 work camp teams, 
the great majority of them from schools, into 
a movement that will harness the good-will ot 
The pu 


ose of the movement is to eneourage young 
=) . 


young people throughout the country. 


people of both sexes and all classes to cooperate 
in non-sectarian, non-political action on behalt 
of other people and of the community as a 
whole, both within and across national boun 
daries, in a spirit of service for the community 
and of friendship achieved through cooperative 
action. A leaflet has been issued describing the 
methods used and the types of work provided 
by the work camps. 


STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC INTERESTS OF 
CHILDREN 
THe New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, through its educational progress 
committee, according to the Bulletin to thé 




















\ st 5, 1939 
S ls has inaugurated a study of “The Social 
l Children.” It is 
ng earried on for the association by the fol 
Franklin <A. Butts, 


whkeepsie, chairman ; Harold C. Crittenden, 


Eeonomie Interests ot 


»  subeommittee: 


{rmonk; Dorah M. Herrington, New City; Orlo 
kx. Jenney, New Rochelle; Carl E. Lewis, 


wwhkeepsie; Charlotte M. West, Mount Kisco. 
lhe purpose of the study is to diseover the 
eal interests of children and to attempt to re 
these interests to as many factors as pos- 

ble which affeet children’s thinking. It is 
ing condueted in 41 communities, with 44 col 
ting prineipals directing approximately 


bora iis 


$50 classroom teachers. Approximately 15,000 


ldren are involved. The committee has en- 
vored to secure an adequate sampling in the 
participating teachers so that various grades in 
types of communities and schools are in 
ided. 
The material for the study has been gathered 
free discussion periods which each ecooper- 
x teacher incorporated into her program for 
purpose. In this period the class met as a 
committee of the whole to consider any topic or 
question raised by any member of the class. 
The contributions of children during the dis- 
cussion period, which were as free as possible 
suggestion, will 


m teacher domination or 


show what children really have on their minds. 


ese contributions will be carefully reported 
hy the teacher and sent to the committee to be 
tabulated and analyzed. The committee will in- 
vestigate the sourees of the interests and will 
tempt 

es of the children themselves. 


to relate them to various faetors in the 
The reeurrenee 
interests originally expressed in the free dis- 
The eom- 


nuttee will receive the help of the Division of 


cussion period will also be studied. 


Research of the State Edueation Department in 
he analysis of the material and the preparation 
the report. 
in October and November, 1938, a prelimi- 
iry study was made in four communities, deal- 
ug with approximately 1,000 children. While 
was conducted primarily for the purpose of 
ecking the instruments for reporting and the 
imber of children involved was not large 
enough to warrant the drawing of conelusions, 
committee is eonvineed that the study of 


childrer 


's interests has many implieations both 


or curriculum development and for methods of 


it@hing 
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THE FINANCES OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY is reported to be 
concerned with its extensive real estate holdings 
and would like to dispose of some of them, even 
though the property is tax-exempt, because in 
come from that source has declined in the last 
twelve years and because too large a part of its 
endowment is in real estate. 

The endowment of the university is $19,000, 
000, of which about $11,000,000 is in real estate, 
majority stock holdings in 


mortgage loans or 


corporations operating real estate. Aecording 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the deeline in 
that 


responsible for the shrinkage in gross annual 


income from source is said to be chiefly 
income of the university from $2,500,000 in 1927 
to about $2,000,000. 

Most 


cial buildings in St. Louis and Kansas City, a 


of the real estate consists of ecommer- 
few residences bought chietly for future expan 
sion of other university properties, rice lands in 
Arkansas and some timber land in Texas. Even 
though many pieces have been offered for sale, 
the de 


estate 


there have been few bids. Because of 


cline in income, improvements in real 
holdings are made only when tenants demand 
them or when there is a possibility of renting 
space. The principal real estate holding of the 
university is Cupples Station, a freight ter 
Its value was formerly $5,000,000 but 


is now considerably less. 


minus. 


New appraisals of all properties are being 
made. Heretofore when a gift of a building was 
made, its book value was set down as its actual 
worth. Gifts of that type are being diseour 
aged now, unless adequate provision is made for 
maintenance. Similarly, gifts of buildings are 
not accepted unless maintenance costs are in- 
cluded. 


buildings were donated and the school found 


It is said that too often in the past 


itself involved in large expenses. 
Not only has income from real estate deelined, 
but also returns from stocks and bonds have 


fallen off greatly. A gift to the university in 
1902 of railroad bonds with a par value of $53,- 
000, which was to be kept intaet until it reached 
$1,000,000, deelined 
$15,370. 


instead to a valuation of 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


THE budget of the University of 


for the coming fiscal year amounts to $9,319,763. 


Wisconsin 
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It provides for an inerease in student fees of 
$5 per semester, of which $3.50 will be added 
to the operating funds of the university, and 
$1.50 to a fund for additional library facilities. 
The fee the 


budget. 


inerease Was balance 
The 


further reduction in the salaries of the 
felt, both by the pres.dent and the 


necessary to 


only other alternative was a 
faculty, 
which it was 
regents, should be avoided. 

The budget provides not only for the work of 
instruetion, research and organized activities re- 
lating to instruetion, but also for the outside 
work for researeh, extension and publie service 
to the people of the state, and for the auxiliary 
enterprises and aetivities, such as dormitories 
and commons, the Wiseonsin Union and inter- 
collegiate —_athleties. These 
amount to almost $3,000,000 or nearly a third 


of the budget. 


appropriations 


Only thirty-nine per cent. of the 
1939-40 


appropriations, while sixty-one per cent. comes 


appropniation tor comes trom state 
from direet receipts earned by the university 
itself, or from Federal grants and other gifts. 
Comparative figures presented by President 
Dykstra showed that the amount appropriated 
for 1939-40 has been increased by $193,684 over 
the $9,126,079 appropriated for the last  fiseal 
year ending July 1. The net increase, however, 
is in receipts earned by the university under its 
auxiliary enterprises and activities, especially 
dormitories, and intereollegiate ath- 
In the 1939-40 budget the amount set 


aside for educational and general university ex- 


commons 


leties. 


penses shows a decrease of $59,299. 

The eost to the state of conducting the univer- 
sity for the next twelve months is $456,095 less 
than last year. This is the of the de- 
crease of about $1,000,000 in the state appro- 
priation for the 1939-41 biennium. Under this 
large reduction in state appropriations, the op- 
erating fund for 1939-40 suffered a decrease of 
$323,619. It is from this fund that staff salaries 
and other operating costs are paid. To make up 
the deficit the 1939-40 budget provides for cuts 
amounting to $123,000; the use of a supple- 


result 


mental allotment by the state emergeney board 
of $100,000, and the use of $3.50 of the $5 in- 
crease in student fees to make up a total sum 
of $100,000. 

The 1939-40 budget also makes use of a fund 
of $95,000, given by the Legislature in the state 
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appropriation, to provide for increases in staff. 
promotions and adjustments on old salary euts 
which have been in effect since the depres: 
days of 1932. The salary restorations thus m: 
still do not restore all salary reductions impos 
on staff members six years ago. It is estimat 
that another $100,000 would be necessary bi 
full restoration could be made. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC IN 
HEALTH 

A NEW course, designed to train sehool supe 
visors, and especially supervisors of edueat 
in health, in the important technique of edu 
eating the public concerning the protection and 
promotion of health will be offered at the H 
vard School of Public Health beginning +} 
September. 

The course, open to college graduates and ex 
tending for one or two years, has been planned 
in recognition of the growing realization t! 
those who are engaged in health education work 
must not only understand individual health mea 
sures, but they must also know what public 
health is, what its aims are and what administ: 
tive measures are used in the fulfillment of’ its 
aims. Because it is equally essential that the 
student understand educational technique, the 
Harvard Graduate School of Edueation will co 
the Sehool of Public 
Health in giving this new course. 


operate with Harvard 


There will be no preseribed curriculum; ea 
student will be assigned a personal prog: 


after an individual conference to determine lis 
or her needs, in the light of prior training and 
Credit may be granted for previous 
academie work in public health and in eduea- 


experience. 


tional methods, and for experience in the field 
The training offered in this course is based 
on the principle that the person going into the 
field of health education needs first of all a basi 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and the tun 
damental He 
know the diverse functions of health departments 


medieal sciences. will need to 
and how such departments are organized. The 
student, will, therefore, according to his ind 
vidual needs, be assigned to work in the Harvard 
School of Public Health, in the Harvard Grad 
uate School of Edueation, in the Harvard Fac 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, in Radeliffe College 
and in the Harvard Medieal School. 

















sTATE AID TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK 

\r a meeting of the Board of Regents of the 

versity of the State of New York the follow- 

resolution, offered by Owen D. Young, was 


ited: 


view of the general demand throughout the 
that there be a review of the entire question 
tate aid to the publie schools, and there being 
gislation authorizing a particular body to make 
. study, the Board of Regents is asking several 
zed representative 


groups throughout the 


interested in education and taxation to ap 
representatives to sit as a general committee 
nvass and report to the Board of Regents their 

s on the question of state aid for education. 
[t will then be the purpose of the board to formu 
ind present such views and the board’s com- 
ts thereon to the governor and legislature. It 
ped that this procedure will aid in a more gen 
inderstanding and a clearer definition of the 
y and program of the state in this field and so 
‘id the uncertainty and confusion resulting from 
mporary changes in the state-aid program for 


ic education. 


(he selection of the membership of the organ- 
| representative groups was left to Chancellor 
omas J. Mangan, Viee-chancellor William J. 
Wallen and Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, Com- 
for the State of New 
rk. Representatives from local school boards, 


sioner of Edueation 
hers’ organizations, taxpayers’ and farmers’ 
«iations, as well as political groups, will be 
nvited to serve. 
(he present system of state aid, which is 
termined on a complex basis of school atten- 
nee, local facilities and expenditures, followed 
tudy of the question by the Friedsam commis- 
on in 1926, 
der desirable a revision of this method. 
When the legislature cut its contribution to 
cal public schools to $146,943,934 it also passed 
hill to investigate the whole question of state 


The regents are said now to con- 


This bill was vetoed by Governor Lehman. 
s proposed, however, to make an unofficial 
estigation of state aid and report the findings 
the legislature next January. 


THE REVISED BUDGET FOR THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


THE Board of Edueation of New York City 
‘ a meeting held on July 27 adopted a revised 
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budget for the school system. The appropria- 


tions from the state have been reduced by $5,- 
300,000 and from the city by $2,000000. The 
economies proposed amount to $6,173,581. The 


items, according to a statement made by Henry 
C. Turner, chairman of the finance and budget 


committee, are as follows: 


Dropping of 145 vacant teaching posi 
tions in day high schools $ 

Dropping of 50 additional positions of 
teachers in training 

Eliminating day classes for adults in 
English and citizenship 

Eliminating evening elementary schools 

Limiting evening high schools to stu- 
dents seeking regents’ credits (on 
modified basis of 150 nights) 

Limiting evening trade schools to ap- 
prentices only 

Eliminating community and 
tion centers 

Eliminating play schools for all-day 
eare of children 


379,320.00 
43,200.00 
54,000.00 

339,919.75 

429 000.00 


112,924.00 


recrea- 
104,583.75 


19,215.00 


Limiting baths and pools (summer 

term ) 5,000.00 
Eliminating after-school athletic cen- 

ters 63,918.75 


Eliminating nature education 

Reduction in educational supplies and 
equipment 

Savings in custodial service for use of 
buildings after 5 P.M., due to elimi- 
nating and curtailing evening ac 
tivities 

Deferring alteration of obsolete sani 
tary facilities 


6,500.00 


428 000.00 


200,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


Total $3,185,581.25 


Unallocated accruals to be made up by 
making no appointments except in 
key positions and by the transfer of 
200 special teachers to existing va- 


cancies 2.988,000.00 


Total $6,173,581.25 


THE ANNUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION AT SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
THE School of Syracuse Uni 
versity reports the largest attendance in the 
history of its annual summer conferences in 
education. 


Edueation of 


Six conferences were held simultane- 
ously July 20, 21 and 22 at the university, the 
State Education Department and the School of 
More than 1,500 differ- 
ent individuals visited the conferences on educa 


Edueation cooperating. 


tional and vocational guidance, the teaching ot 
mathematies, the teaching of reading, business 
education, health and physical edueation and 
the teaching of science. 
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Bernice E. Leary spoke on “Implications of a eluded: George E. Hutcherson, supervisor 
Regents Inquiry for Reading Programs in New guidance in the New York State Edueation [) 


William E. Young, director of 
elementary edueation in the State ot New York, 
discussed the Dr. Paul Witty 
poke on “The Maintenance ot the Reading Skill 
Secondary 
by Dr. Maurice E. Trover, 
psychologist in the School of Edueation at Syra 
cuse. Superintendent Frederick H. Baur, of 
Bronxville, N. Y., spoke “Engl and Its 
to a Modern Sehool Curriculum.” 


York State.” 


Same question, 


in the School.” His paper was ana- 


lvzed edueational 


} 
sn 


on 
Contribut 


1On 


rot ? r 
mie ng. 


Kenneth Burke spoke after the 
Addresses the 
Robert Tigi h B. 
Krissler, John A. Pendery, Charles J. 
and Ky 1D) 


tended the 


eonterence by 
Haas, L. H. 


Beahan 


were made at 


; 


John Gregg, Kennet 
Pp 

Spanabel. More than 300 visitors at- 
conference on health and physieal 
The Dan J. 
Kelly, superintendent schools, Binghamton, 
who addressed the on “The Role of 


in Health and Physieal Edueation.” 


speakers included: 


ol 


education. 
conterence 
the Sehool 
Frederick Rand Rogers spoke at a number of 
Hiram A. 
‘tor of health and physieal education in the 
State Edueation Department; Dr. L. M. Hicker- 


ie ll, 


the seetional meetings, Jones, di- 


university health officer at Syracuse, and 
H. Harrison Clarke were also among the speak- 
The science program was under the ehair- 
Dr. J. Wallace Page. 


‘The Future Seienee 


ers, 
The topie 
the 
Development of Good Citizens.” The speakers 
Howard W. Blakeslee, Morris Meister, 
Roller, Joseph Wilham M. 
Ellis L. spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on “Seienee in the Schools of 
New York State.” 

Dean Harry S. 


ruidance 


manship ol 
Program for 
Db 
ineluded: 
Duane Schwab, 


Smallwood. Manning 


Ganders opened the eonfer- 
enee ot A 
Hillis Miller, president of Keuka College, who 
entitled “Youth: A 
Dr. Francis T. 


arvar ‘niversity, spoke on guidance in the 
H 1 | ty, spoke on guidar in the 


with the introduetion 


on 


made an address Commu- 


Resource.” Spaulding, of 


schools of the entire state. Other speakers in- 


partment; Robert Foss, William J. Sn 
Harry A. Jager, of the United States Offic 

Edueation; David Snedden, Harry Kitson a 
others. The guidanee conference was organ 

by the New York State Association of Pub 
School Counselors, the chief of the Division 
Edueational and Voeational Guidanee ot 
State Department, Mr. Hutcherson, and Py 
Morehart Russell T. Gregg 


of Syracuse University. 


fessor G. C. and 


THE CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has addressed the 
lowing letter to Dr. William F. Russell, dea: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, al 
chairman of the Congress on Edueation 


Democracy to be held at the college on August 
15, 16 and 17: 


I share the general feeling of gratification that 
Congress on Education for Democracy is being | 
under the auspices of Teachers College of Colum! 
University. 
not long stand unless its foundation is kept con 
stantly reinforced through the processes of educa 
tion. What is not so universally understood is that 
colleges and universities have a responsibilit) 
imbue prospective teachers with a clear appre 
tion of the part they must play in this process. 

Education for democracy can not merely be taken 
for granted. What goes on in the schools ever) 
hour of the day, on the playground and in the class 
room, whether reflecting methods of control by th 
teacher, or opportunities for self-expression by thi 
pupils, must be checked against the fact that 
children are growing up to live in a democracy. 
That the schools make worthy citizens is the most 
important responsibility placed upon them. 

May I congratulate you and express the | 
that as a result of the Congress on Education for 
Democracy a great wave of interest will spread over 
the land out of which will grow more and m 
effective methods of bringing to pass our cherished 
ideal of democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


1927 to 


Agnieculture, has been 


Dr. BIENVENIDO M. GONZALEZ, from 


1939 dean of the College ot 
elected president of the University of the Philip- 
Dr. 


department of entomology, will take his place 


pines. Leopoldo B. Uiehaneo, head of the 


as dean of the College of Agriculture. 


THE Rev. Dr. CHarues J. Turck, of the st 
of the Board of Christian Edueation ot 
Presbyterian Church has bee 
offered the presidency of Maealester College 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. R. J. 


in America, 


MAASKE, professor of edueatior 


Every one knows that democracy can 


t 











_ 


versity 
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North has been 


the Eastern Oregon College 


niversity of Carolina, 


d president of 
lueation at La Grande. 
, S. Fiory, professor of law at the Loui 


State University, a member of its law 


ty since 1912, has been named acting dean 


aw school. He fills the post left vacant 


Dr. Paul M. Hebert on his appointment to 


ng presidency of the university. 


James S. Tay.or, since 1924 professor of 


is 


matics at the University of Pittsburgh, | 
ippointed head of the department of mathe 
es. Dr. Taylor succeeds Professor Kar] Dale 
tzel, who recently retired with the title of 


essor emeritus after serving for seventeen 


D. W. THORNE, associate professor of soils 
e Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
s for the past two years, has resigned to be- 
connected with the Utah State Agricultural 
re 
iLLIAM C. JOHNSON, JR., assistant professor 
field secretary on admissions at Rensselaer 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., has been ap- 
ted director of placement and associate pro- 

of vocational guidance at Virginia Poly- 


¢ Institute. 


RTHUR L. BRANDON, for the past four years 


itive assistant of the American Youth Com- 
m of the Ameriean Council on Edueation, 


resigned to become director of publie infor- 


and assistant to the president of the 
of Texas. 
IERBERT HEATON, professor of history at 


niversity of Minnesota, has been appointed 


ting lecturer in economic history at Princeton 


rsity. 


Rosert KinG MERTON, instructor in soci- 


ry at Harvard University, has been made 


versity of Cambridge. 


ructor and acting head of the department of 


logy in the College of Arts and Sciences at 
ne University. 


|! HEODORE SPENCER, assistant professor ot 
sh and tutor in the Division of Modern 


guages at Harvard University, has been ap- 


ted lecturer in English literature at the 
He has been at Har 
University since 1927, when he was ap- 


] 


ted an instructor and tutor in English. 
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ARTHUR EK. Matzke, of the department ot eivil 
engineering of Columbia University, has been 


t 
LO 


appointed head of residence halls for men 
sueceed Robert Bierstedt, who will join the fae 
ulty of Bennington College, Vermont, as an 


instructor in sociology. 


Epitra W. QOvuzts has resigned as social di- 
rector of Willard Straight Hall at Cornell Um 
versity. She will be sueceeded next fall by 


Cecilia Werner, assistant director of social ae 


tivities at Teaehers College, Columbia Univer 


sity. During the summer session Mrs. Frederick 
W. Haberman will fill the position. 
AuBREY W. WILLIAMS, since 1935 executive 


Youth 


President 


director of the National Administration, 


has been nominated by Roosevelt for 


another term. Dr. Dexter Keezer, president of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore.; James G. Patton, 
president of the Colorado State Farmers Union, 
Denver, and Mervyn Rathborne, president of 
the American Communications Association, have 
been appointed additional members of the Na 
tional Advisory Committee. 

Francis B. SAYRE, 
State and formerly professor of law at Har 


Assistant Seeretary of 


vard University, has been nominated United 
States High Commissioner of the Philippine 


Islands to succeed Paul V. MeNutt. 

Davip K. E. Bruce, vice president of the Na 
tional Gallery of Art, has been made president, 
Paul Mellon. Belin, 
of Washington, D. C., has been made vice-presi 


to succeed Ferdinand L. 


dent. 


ALFRED H. Barr, Jr., director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City, has been ap 
pointed an administrative vice-president with 
the title of vice-president and director of the 
E. Abbott, direetor of the film 


library, has been made executive vice-president. 


museum, John 
Thomas D. Mabry, Jr., executive director, has 
resigned. 

Dr. ARLIE G. Capps, professor of edueation at 
the University of Missouri, has been appointed 
an actuarial expert to study the costs and prob 
able demands of a retirement system for super- 
St. 


Among the points to be considered are: Age 


annuated Louis publie school teachers. 


distribution of employees who may come within 
the retirement range, length of service, death 


rates, life-expectaney of teachers, the factor of 
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longevity among women and_ student trends, 


which will affect the future size of the teaching 
body. 

Dr. VerN O. KNUDSEN, professor of physies 
dean of the graduate division of the Uni- 


Los 


member of 


and 


versity of Califorma at Angeles, was re- 


cently named a the Los Angeles 


Building Commission. 

the Bu- 
Appointments and the 
Joard of Yale University, will fill the 


OGDEN MILLER, associate direetor ot 
reau ot seeretary of 
Alumni 
newly ‘established position of director of alumni 
relations, through which the centralization and 
coordination of all phases of alumni work will 
a single 


be concentrated under the direction of 


university officer. 


DonaLtp C. Kerr has been appointed by the 
trustees of Cornell University to take charge of 
work with 


He will 


International 


students at the university. 
of the 


foreign 


secretary 


exeeulive 
Ithaea. 


continue as 


Association of 


HerRBERT Hoover has been named member 


of a committee to recommend a suceessor to 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who will retire on January 1, 1942. 
Other members of the committee are: C. O. G. 
Miller, E. C. Sloss, Stuart L. Rawlings, W. P. 
Fuller, Jr., and the board president, Leland 


Cutler, ex officio, will 


, 


The trustees’ committee 
cooperate in the seleetion with an advisory com- 
the Stanford Academie Couneil, com- 
Khot 
geology; Professor KE. A. 
political science; J. P. Mitehel!, registrar; Dr. 
C. V. Taylor, dean of the Sehool ot Biology, 


and Dr. Lewis M. Terman, professor of psyehol- 


mittee of 
posed of Dr. Blackwelder, professor of 


Cottrell, protessor of 


Dr. Wilbur’s term was recently extended 


ogy. 
by the board of trustees slightly beyond the 


retirement age of sixty-five years in order that 
he might be president of the university when it 


celebrates its fiftieth birthday. 

Dr. A. BropERICK COHEN was the guest of 
honor at a dinner by the faeulty of 
Hunter College, New York City, at the Hotel 
Barbizon on July 27, in eelebration of his fif- 


riven 


teenth year as director of the summer school of 
the college. 
THE City of Ithaca has presented to Dr. Emile 


M. Chamot, professor emeritus of chemistry of 
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Cornell University, an engrossed scroll express 
ing appreciation of his services to the city sinc 
1905 as advisory chemist of the water depart 


ment. He resigned on June 1. 


THE degree of doctor of laws has been eo; 
ferred by the University of Edinburgh on |) 
Paul Barbier, formerly professor of French 
guage and literature at the University of Lee: 
on Frank Carr Nicholson, from 1910 to 1939 
brarian to the University of Edinburgh; on 1) 
G. N. Watson, professor of pure mathemati 
the University of Birmingham, and on Dr. J. ( 
Webster, formerly professor of obstetrics 
gynecology, Rush Medical College, University 
Chicago. 

THE University of Oxford has conferred thi 
honorary degree of doctor of literature on I 
fessor Eilert Ekwall, professor of English 
guage in the University of Lund, “in reeognitior 
of his distinetion in English philology, particu 
larly in relation to the study of English plac 
names.” 

A BRONZE plaque in memory of Dr. Kenyon L 
Butterfield, from 1906 to 1923 president of thi 
Massachusetts State College, and William |) 
Hurd, first director of extension service, has } 


ei 
presented to the college by extension workers 1 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 

the 


college. 


establishment of extension service at 


Dr. Joet EvtAs SPINGARN, who from 1899 t 
1911 was a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University and who when he left the university 
was head of the department of comparative 1it 
erature, died on July 26 at the age of sixty-fow 
years. He founded the Spingarn medal, given 
annually to an American Negro for distinguished 
achievement. 

Dr. HartLey Burr ALEXANDER, professo! 
philosophy at Seripps College, Claremont, Ca 
fornia, since 1927, previously professor of ph 
losophy at the University of Nebraska, died 01 
July 27 at the age of sixty-six years. 


ALEXANDER DEAN, associate professor of pla) 


production at Yale University, died on July 25, 
aged forty-six years. 
Marvin SOMMERFELD, professor of Germal 


aged forty 


at Smith College, died on July 27, 


five years. Professor Sommerfeld had taugh! 
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ten years at the University of Frankfort, 
had been visiting professor of German at 
bia University and at New York Univer- 


PROFESSOR JAMES A. WILGUS, who retired in 
after serving for forty-four years as head 
e department of history of Platteville State 
hers College, Wiseonsin, died on July 24. 
a} ve was seventy-two years. 

{ARLES BULKLEY HUBBELL, the last presi- 
ot the Board of Edueation of New York 
and the first president of that board after 
consolidation of the five boroughs into the 
eater City of New York, died on July 24 at 
ve of eighty-six years. He was a trustee of 
Williams College, the College of the City of 

New York and of Mount Holyoke College. 


)x. HaroLp TEMPERLEY, master of Peterhouse 
professor of modern history at the Univer 

Cambridge, died on July 11 at the age of 
He was well known for his his- 
rieal research, the last of which was a series 


years, 


“British Doeuments on the Origins of the 
War” 

[ug eighth Edueational Conferenee, 
ed by the Edueational Reeords Bureau, the 
Test Service, 
and Guidance of 


spon- 


the Committee on 
the 
Edueation and the Commission on 


perative 
Measurement American 
Couneil on 
elation of School and College of the Pro- 
ssive Edueation Association, will be held in 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on Oc- 

ber 26 and 27. It will be open to all those 
nterested in education. Reservations should be 
ade in advance through the Educational Ree- 
is Bureau, New York City. About eight hun- 
lred educational leaders from colleges and uni- 
ersities and independent and public schools 
The follow- 
v speakers will appear on the program: Pres- 
Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University; 
President Marion Park, of Bryn Mawr College; 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, of Philadel- 
; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, direetor of the National 
ccupational Conference; Dr. Edward S. Noyes, 


ended this econferenee last fall. 


{ 


urman of the Board of Admissions of Yale 
Cniversity; Louis Zahner, of the Groton School, 


{ Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the New 
tork State Regents’ Inquiry. 
A SPECIAL committee on athleties has been 
inted by President Byron S. Hollinshead, 
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of the Ameriean Association of Junior Colleges. 
The work of this committee will consist in a 
study of athletie conditions in 556 junior col- 
leges in the United States, to be followed by 
recommendations for the improvement of any 
Members of the 
Highland 


Park Junior College, Michigan, chairman; Sam- 


unhealthy conditions found, 
committee are: Spencer Myers, of 
uel A. Lee, of Seranton-Keystone Junior Col 
lege, Pennsylvania; Father Daniel Baran, of 
Belmont Abbey College, North Carolina; G. H. 
Vande Bogart, of Northern Montana College, 
and Harry Applequist, of Sacramento Junior 
College, California. 


More than $500,000 has been left to eduea 
tional, charitable, medical, art and other institu 
Wells Morse. 
Among beneficiaries are Harvard College, $200, 
000; the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
$50,000; Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., $20, 
000, and the Utica Normal and Industrial Insti 
tute, Mississippi, $10,000. 


tions under the will of John 


ITALIAN societies which maintain a high school 
and six primary schools in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, for 2,000 sons of Italian residents, closed 
them at the end of the term. The reason given 
is that official regulations, tightened sinee Nazi 
activity increased, hamper the purpose for which 
the schools were established. 


THE agreement “for the development of intel- 
lectual relations” between France and Rumania, 
which was signed in Bucharest on Mareh 31, 
the text of which has been published in Paris, 
covers educational affairs and relations between 
French and German universities, as well as lit- 
erary, scientific and artistic endeavor in the two 
countries. 


Auu children in Rumania may be ealled for 
compulsory service in case of war, according to 
a decree issued in Bucharest. Girls aged seven 
to twenty-one are liable for service, but the boys’ 
The youth 
organization, “Guardians of the Land,” will be 


ages are limited to seven and eight. 


responsible for this organization. 


THE first British summer sehool for teaching 
English to be held in Yugoslavia under the aus 
pices of the British Couneil has ended a success 
ful term of three weeks, according to the London 
more 


Times, at Maribor. It was attended by 


than 100 Yugoslavs, and 14 students from Ox- 
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ford, Cambridge, Dublin and other universities. 
The members of the school were warmly wel- 


comed by the people In an area where the Nazis 


ire very active, and the local newspapers paid 


them the compliment of printing articles in 


English daily. 


{ WIRELESS dispatch from Budapest to The 
Vew York Times states that the Ministry of Edu- 


cation of Hungary has decreed that henceforth 


Jewish pupils will be admitted to secondary 
choo!s only in the proportion of six per cent., 
which is_ the percentage ot Jews in the total 


population. In several Budapest schools special 


classes will be established for Jews. On the other 


hand, the Calvinist gymnasium and Benedictine 
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College, denominational establishment 


have announced that they will admit all pupils 


among 


without discrimination. 
Iv is reported by the Associated Press t} 
an order has been issued by Bernhard Rust, 4; 
man minister of education, to close by Octobe: 
the the 
Heidelberg, Leipzig and Rostock. 


Universities 
An article 
the Nazi magazine Nordland states that the stu 


theological schools at 


of theology is “without value and unnecessary.” 
It continues: “We can not believe that boys wit! 
a natural and healthy instinct see their life work 
as theologians instead of working for the resu 

rection and greatness of Germany in jobs fit for 


them.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


“THE RICH GET RICHER” APPLIES TO 
UNIVERSITIES! 


TRENDS in the support of non-governmental 
institutions of higher edueation for the last two 
decades indi 
that 


rich get richer and the poor get poorer.” 


cate, in the language of the street, 
“the 


Greater 


with institutions as with individuals 
gifts and bequests in fewer 
Shall 
we recognize it as a “normal” phenomenon of 
shall eall 


monopoly investigation ? 


concentration of 
institutions has been the trend since 1920. 
our age ol we for an edueational 

Data to support this generalization are derived 
from a decade of the reports of 122 private eol- 
United 
and on two deeades of gifts and bequests to 49 


leges to the States Office of Edueation, 
colleges and universities, as tabulated by the 


John While 


amplings are believed adequate for the trends 


Price Jones Corporation. these 
pointed in this paper, they are so small a portion 
of the six hundred private colleges of the country 
as make entirely evident how inadequately we 
record vital edueational data 

The main sources of support for non-govern- 


institutions of higher education are en- 


menta 
dowment earnings, gifts and bequests for current 
purposes and for capital outlay, student fees, 
receipts from sales and services and grants from 


funds raised by taxation. What do reeent trends 


in income from each of these sourees show? 


Taken as a 

1 In a modified form, the data of this paper ap- 
peared in a symposium on edueational trends in the 
April issue of Phi Delta Kappan. 


whole, what are the trends in income 


in good and bad times of the larger institution 
the smaller ones and of women’s colleges? 

During the first three decades of the twentieth 
century endowment assets of American colleges 
rose from $165,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, largely 
through stimulation from the gifts of philan 
thropie foundations and their requirement that 
the principal of such funds be kept inviolats 
Since 1932 the General Edueation Board and thi 
Rockefeller Foundation have set up provisions 
permitting their endowment gifts to be spent 
for current purposes. In an effort to survivi 
the financial calamities of the depression many 
of the less adequately supported institutions are 
being foreed to take advantage of the Rocketeller 
change in philosophy of support. Such instit 
tions probably will return to the basis of support 
that prevailed at the beginning of the century, 
and the financially favored institutions will con 
tinue to hold their endowment inviolate and add 
to it. 

The net effect will be a further conecentratior 
of endowment holdings.? Already 50 per cent 
of the billion and a half dollar endowment b 
longs to 3 per cent. of the 675 endowed colleges; 
90 per cent. of it is controlled by 25 per cent 
of the 
than half of all American college endowment 
From 1926 through 1930 the endowment funds 


institutions; 45 institutions own more 


2For a more detailed discussion of this pol! 

I 
see E, V. Hollis, ‘‘ Philanthropie Foundations and 
Higher Edueation,’’ Columbia University Press; 


1926-37, 


‘*Endowment Income and Investment,’’ 
American Council on Edueation. 
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this small group of colleges increased from 
Due to a lack 
{ts and losses to principal held, endowment 
s declined sharply 1932-33 but 
d off to a loss of only two million dollars 


53 million dollars a year. 
during 


1934-35. In 1935-36 there was a gain of 21 
n dollars in endowment totals, and this gain 
erated to 31 million dollars in the succeeding 
It is evident, however, that regardless ot 
th or rate of interest, endowment income is 
significant item in most college budgets. 
ids in endowment income, as compared to 
al, show a sharper decline and less evi- 
ence of recovery. In 1929-30 the endowment 
ne of 122 private colleges was $17,796,412 ; 
1933-34 it dropped to $13,157,559, a 26 per 


decline. (All data from the 122 colleges is 
U. S. Offiee of Edueation tabulations). 


for a number of these institutions the abrupt 
» in endowment income amounted to 50 per 
See for yourself what that would do to 

In 1937-38 at Amherst, 
$441,000 of a 
provided 


e following budgets. 
income provided 


at Prineeton it 


dowment 
$785,552 budget; 
$1,194,890 of a total expenditure of $2,626,931. 
\ 2 per cent. decline in interest rate on endow- 
in such institutions means very drastic 

cuts unless current gifts supply the defi- 
ency. Columbia University’s endowment ac- 
nt is estimated to yield in 1938-39 its lowest 
te, 3.73 per cent. as compared with 4.21 in 
1918-19 and a peak of 5.76 in 1929-30. In 
such a plight it does little good for the college 
rn to the individual giver or the philan- 
Their 


For example, the rate of 


¢ foundation. incomes have been 


proportionately. 
rest received by the Carnegie Corporation in 
1926, a normal year, was 4.8 per cent. and by 
For better 


or tor worse all such agencies are directly geared 


1938 the rate had dropped to 3.17. 


to American capitalism; a graph of their assets 
ind incomes closely parallels one made for busi- 
or The New York 
mes index of business activity. 

The trend in student fees is definitely upward, 


ness trom Barron’s index 


igh not uniformly so, and the depression 
temporarily halted the ascent. In 1927-28 fees 
in 122 colleges amounted to $28,456,092 and 
n 1937-38 the aggregate was $38,800,065, an 
nerease of 31 per cent., which was far in excess 


the increase in enrolment. The increase in 
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fees charged per student enrolled has not been 
uniform among the private colleges. The larger 
and better-equipped institutions are slowly rais 
ing their fees without loss of enrolment, and 
there is every reason to expect the process to 
continue until the student much larger 
portion of the total 
(These institutions are using the differential to 


pays a 
cost of his edueation. 
for capable 
The 


financially weaker private institutions find their 


inerease funds 


but financially under-privileged students). 


their scholarship 


tuition fees tend to become frozen at depression 
levels. The competition with similar colleges 
and particularly with tax-supported institutions 
makes it impractical for them to raise tuition 
without heavy losses in enrolment, enrolment 
that already is often being solicited in a house- 
to-house canvass. That present tuition rates in 
this group of institutions are as high as the 
traffic will bear is shown by Trevor Arnett’s 
study of trends in enrolment. Between 1928-37 
state-supported institutions gained 24.9 per cent., 
private universities 3.6 per cent., while private 
The lot 


of the smaller institution is certain to be harder 


colleges lost 0.1 per cent. in enrolment. 


when the number seeking higher education begins 
to fall off 
this time as about 


students of population trends predict 
1945. 

Private colleges and universities derive con- 
siderable income from sales and services to stu- 
dents but accounting practices do not yet show 
1931-32 the 
122 private colleges showed incomes from these 
sources of $1,694,217; the depression cut this to 
$810,164 in 1933-34, but by 1937-38 it had 
again risen to $1,357,272. In general the smaller 


the situation very accurately. In 


the institution the more significant is this item 
of income. That private colleges do receive some 
of their income from public sources may be a 
In 1927-28 the 122 


colleges and universities received $108,322 raised 


surprise to the uninitiated. 


by publie taxation; with the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in education during the depres- 
sion this sum grew to $605,362 by 1937-38, an 
inerease of 123.8 per cent. 

When we turn to philanthropie grants to cur- 
rent support it is equally surprising to find that 
160 publicly supported institutions in 1927-28 
received $612,959 and that in 1937-38 they 
received from such sources $1,918,539. Private 


giving to publicly supported and controlled in- 
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It is 
not limited to the state universities of California, 


Michigan, Minnesota and Texas; land-grant col- 


stitutions is a pronounced trend in support. 


leges received the largest amount of the totals, 
and state teachers colleges had the largest per- 
centage increase in such gifts for the decade. 

In 1927-28 the 122 private colleges reported 
philanthropie grants for current support that 
total $4,106,191 and a decade later the annual 
aggregate was $5,430,558. The peak year of the 
decade for this type of grant was 1935-36 when 
the total was $6,261,444. Ten of the 122 colleges 
received approximately 56 per cent. of the gifts 
in each of those years. Neither this nor any of 
the other tabulations from the 122 colleges in- 
clude any data from the four wealthiest colleges : 
Harvard, Chicago, Columbia and Yale Univer- 
silies. 

Trends in gifts and bequests for all the pur- 
poses of higher edueation since 1920 are admir- 
ably shown through a small but aeeurately tabu- 
lated sampling of data compiled by the John 
For 49 


in the nine prosperity years of 1920-29 the total 


Price Jones Corporation. institutions 
of gifts and bequests was $410,157,474; during 
the succeeding nine years, which include the de- 
pression, the total was $400,701,187—a decline 
of only 2.31 per cent. This is remarkable sta- 
bility in the faee of the most adverse economie 
disturbance in American history. But as is true 
with all generalized data, the tabulations conceal 
as much as they reveal. If we eliminate Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia and the University of Chi- 
cago from the above tabulation we remove 55.46 
per cent. of the total and the decline between 
the prosperity and the depression period be- 
comes 23.86 per cent. Gifts to the remaining 
45 institutions declined 35.54 per cent. and be- 
quests gained 14.12 per cent., making the total 
decline 23.86 per cent. For the four leading 
institutions there was a 21.13 per cent. gain dur- 
ing the depression period, 28 per cent. gain in 
Gifts 
and bequests are separated in these tabulations 
beeause it is believed that gifts better gauge the 


gifts and 7.46 per cent. gain in bequests. 


philanthropie impulse of the period. 

“To him that hath shall be given” is made the 
more evident by isolating the data for nine 
women’s colleges and for fourteen other institu- 
tions that enroll less than 1,000 students—the 
financially less privileged sector of the highly 
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privileged 49 colleges. The decrease during the 
depression years in gifts and bequests to the 
nine women’s colleges was $9,275,071 or 34.48 
per cent.; gifts fell off 39.35 per cent. and 

quests 22.79 per cent. For the 14 smaller ¢ 

leges the net decrease of the depression years 
was $2,085,910 or 7.19 per cent. The drop in 


a9 


gifts to this group was 36.72 per cent., but their 


De 


friends died most opportunely and increased he 
quests 118.89 per cent. to save the group from 
the plight in which the women’s colleges -ti|! 
find themselves. The importance of bequests i: 
college support is not generally appreciated 
Bequests supplied approximately 30 per cent 

the income of the 49 colleges for the eighteen- 
year period, 1920-38. From the picture just 
presented of the condition of 23 of the 49 finan- 
cially privileged colleges, one surmises, though 
the facets are not available, that the financial 
plight of the least favored fourth of the private 
colleges is indeed desperate. If experience did 
not show that a college has more than the nine 
lives attributed to a cat one would predict the 
closing of many colleges within the next decade 

At any rate, all trends point to concentration 
and indicate that financing non-governmental 
higher education follows the ups and downs ot 
the industrial and commercial life of the United 
States. Just how exactly this is true is made 
evident by surveying the recent gifts (bequests 
omitted) to the 49 colleges. Since the $16,462,- 
923 low point of gifts in 1933-34 they have made 
a steady rise with the business index to $29,590,- 
455 in 1936-37. But with the coming of the 
1937-38 “business recession” gifts fell off $871,- 
649, indicating that giving is a barometer of 
business activity in the country. It is true that 
the decline was less than 3 per cent. in a time 
when The New York Times weekly index of busi- 
ness activity showed a drop of 28 per cent. and 
when the Dow Jones industrial average dropped 
19.7 per cent. But this resistance is compen- 
sated for by the lag that giving will show when 
business indices are rising. 

Trustees and executives who sense these trends 
will not only begin to modify their programs to 
meet the situation; they will seek an executive 
or agent who ean cope with the increasingly 
formidable task of financing the enterprises kep! 
in the educational program. The wealthier col- 
leges already have such an official, usually given 














tle of financial vice-president. In addition 
nancial and business administration, such an 
tive must be wise in the ways of public 
tions and publicity, for fund-raising depends 
rt on the effective use of these devices. 
would be erroneous to econelude that, more 


‘ther social agencies, private colleges and 
ersities are geared to the capitalistie system 
must be concerned to see that it is preserved 
kept working orderly. All social institu- 

and individuals are tied together in the 

bundle of life. 
y the trends of business life. 


None of them ean long 
Tax-supported 
titutions only seem more removed; they feel 
pinch of depression less immediately but no 

s surely, and they recover from the downward 

| ever so much more slowly and uneertainly. 
During the next two decades these institutions 
be under an unusual handicap because so 
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large a portion of their income must go to the 
Publie Works 


plant expansions of depression period. 


Administration to pay for the 

In general, my answer to the question asked in 
the first paragraph of this paper is that the 
trend in philanthropic giving is in keeping with 
trends in the production of wealth and in that 
sense is “normal.” In time the praetice un- 
doubtedly will eliminate the less well-financed 
private college and increase the volume of tax- 
Whether this trend 


is pronounced good or bad depends on the phi- 


supported higher education. 


losophy, predilection and vested interests of the 
individual. My own theory is that the American 
people will consider the transition, when com- 
pleted, as “normal” as having public instead of 
private high schools. 
Ernest Victor Hous 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A CLINICAL TECHNIQUE FOR THE 
SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


I 
One of the discernible trends in the profes- 
training of teachers is the increasing at- 


tion now being paid to the personality of the 
tudent. Mueh dissatisfaction is felt with the 
onal methods of seleeting students for 
cher-training courses, especially those meth- 
which have emphasized scholarship to the 
neglect of practically all else. Some attempts 
heen made, of course, to determine teach- 
ability in advanee of matriculation; but few, 
ny, reliable tests have yet appeared with 
ich it is possible to isolate and measure 
tential teaching ability. 
With the diffusion of the psychiatrie point 
view and the development of social psychol- 
sv, however, it is coming to be realized that 
re valid criteria may be set up. Given the 
rcestibility of children and the consequent im- 
rtance of the teacher as a model to imitate, 
ersonality' thus beeomes the primary basis 
pon which to select prospective teachers. It 
uld not only be free from blemishes, it should 


\s the word is used here, personality means the 
sum and organization of all human traits—physical, 
nteleetual, emotional, ete..—into an integrated 


Wi ( 


be as ideal as possible; for the teacher’s per- 
sonality, in the last analysis, is the chief instru- 
ment of instruction. 

Another reason for 
teacher training on the basis of personality is 


selecting students for 


not merely the welfare of the school child; it is 
Teach- 


ing is an arduous task which makes heavy de- 


also the welfare of the teacher herself. 


mands upon the physical and emotional re- 
sources of the person who undertakes it. Un- 
less the prospective teacher gives evidence of 
superior personality integration, therefore, there 
is reason to fear that, following many years of 
service, the teacher may become emotionally 
warped and thus a liability to herself and to the 
school system which employs her. 


II 


The method used at the University of Utah 
and reported here is well known in the field of 
clinical medicine. It is a technique for the ex- 
haustive consideration of each case in the light 
of all available data, both quantitative and 
qualitative. It employs standardized tests when- 
ever such instruments are available. Moreover, 
the ultimate diagnosis or determination is made 
by a group in conference, rather than by one 
officer acting alone or upon the sole basis of 


quantitative data. 
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In the spring of 1936 the Bureau of Student 
Counsel? at the University of Utah proffered its 
ervices to the School of Edueation and adapted 
selecting Juniors 


its methods to the problem ot 


and seniors otherwise eligible for practice teach- 


The first step in the technique 1s 


ng courses. 
the assembly of all available data on the campus 
regarding the student. Sueh data at the Univer 
ity of Utah include: (1) The results of a gen- 
eral medical examination eiven by the Student 
Health Serviee to all freshmen at the time of 
admission to the university, and repeated an- 


nually for all upper division students in the 


School of Education ;* (2) the student’s score on 


the Ohio Group Intelligence Test, also made at 


the time of admission; (3) a transcript of the 


tudent’s high-school record and grades; and (4) 


the student’s grade-point average of collegiate 


work. 
All juniors and seniors in the Sehool of Edu- 


cation planning to register in any subsequent 


quarter for practice-teaching are then called to- 
Thurstone Personality 


rether and given the 


Schedule and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 


Atter these tests are seored and all other avail- 


able data are assembled, a conference is called, 
to which the dean of the School of Edueation, 
the university physiciaus, the clinical psycholo- 
vist and the directors of teacher training are 


invited. Each case is then eonsidered in the 


light of the foregoing items, and a group de- 
cision is reached regarding admission or denial 


to the practice-teaching courses. Such confer- 


ences are held regularly twice a year. Begin- 
ning with the autumn quarter, 1939, a “person- 
ality clearance” by the Bureau of Student Coun- 
sel will be made a prerequisite to all practiee- 


teaching courses. 


2 An ortho-psychiatrie unit organized in 1927 to 
counsel students with regard to their personality 
problems and their mental health. Cases are re- 
ferred to it by the president, the deans, the Student 
Health Service, members of the faeulty and par- 
Students, also, submit their own eases for 
study. The bureau does not deal with disciplinary 
problems, neither does it attempt to cope with 
scholarship failures; unless, of course, such failures 
are the result of personality difficulties. Associated 
with the bureau staff is an advisory panel of physi- 
cians and psychologists. 

These examinations are made by physicians and 
include the usual laboratory tests. An audiometer 
test of hearing is made of each student. Other 
special tests are given whenever indicated. 


ents, 








lil 
Since the project began, in May, 1936, a toi 
of exactly 600 cases have been serutinized by 
The general 


summarized 


the clinical method here described. 
results of this serutiny are 
follows: 
Total cases considered, 1936-39 600 
Number approved: 


categorically 463 546 

conditionally 834 * 
Number denied: 

categorically 22 54 

conditionally 32 § a 


The twenty-two cases “eategorically denied” 
comprise a miscellany of marked physical and 
emotional handicaps; defects of vision and hear- 
ing, bodily malformations, epilepsy, hysteria, 
psychasthenia, deep-seated feelings of inferior 
ity, speech defects, ete. The group of thirty-tw: 
students “conditionally denied” inelude milder 
cases of essentially the same varieties of phys 
ical and emotional handieap. These cases, how 
ever, were all referred back to the Bureau ot 
Student Counsel for ortho-psychiatrie treatment 


The eighty-three cases “conditionally aj 
proved” include those with no known physical 
or emotional handicap, but students about whom 
insufficient information was available, or about 
whom some doubt was entertained as to their 
physique, intelligence or emotional stability 
All such eases were referred back for re-test 
or re-examination. 


IV 


We are well aware of the limitations of this 
method of selecting practice teachers. In the 
first place, there are many other important 
facets to personality, such as character, which it 
does not fully consider. It also fails to recog- 
nize the prospective teacher’s potential ability in 
a schoolroom situation. It should be possible, 
however, from such beginnings as these, to lay 
the foundation for a piece of research which 
would ultimately determine the correlation be- 
tween these factors considered in advance and 
the teacher’s subsequent success or failure. 

Another limitation is the fact that the per- 
sonality serutiny is not made until the student's 
This difficulty is not an inhere! 
one, however; it may be overcome when all enter- 
ing freshmen are given vocational guidance with 
the help of standardized aptitude tests. 


+ 
iL 


junior year. 
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is preliminary report is submitted with no 


m of finality. It is offered, however, in the 
that the method, all too little used in the 


1@L Uile 


tional field, could be used with great profit 


Ca 
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by any teacher-training institution where certain 
routine services are already available. 
ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


QUOTATIONS 


THE COST OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLAND 

[ue Board of Edueation have published in 
List 43 tables showing the cost per child of ele- 
ary education in England and Wales. 
[hese tables are based on the returns of actual 
expenditure of the local authorities in the 
finaneial years (April 1 to Mareh 31) 1935-36, 
36-37 and 1937-38. During the first of these 
ds the expenditure was affected by the re- 
duction in the salaries of teachers, which were 
fully restored until July 1, 1935. Also the 
tables do not eover expenditure on approved 


schools, sinee these are supervised by the Home 
Office, nor on other forms of elementary educa- 
whieh fall outside the board’s purview, as, 
example, those connected with the armed 
recs. The hasty reader, and especially the 
stile eritie of edueational expenditure, might 
find matter for comment in the first table, which 
gives a summary of net costs in the four main 
types of area—namely, London, counties other 
han London, eounty boroughs and boroughs 
and urban distriets. He would note that in 
1935-36 the total eost of schools for 4,748,548 
pupils was £68,204,020, whereas in 1937-38 the 
cost was £71,593,348, although the number of 
pupils had fallen by 221,732 to 4,526,701. In 
london the average eost per child has risen 
from £21 3s. 2d. to £24 9s. 4d., and the total 
expenditure has risen by some £315,000, al- 
though the average attendance has fallen by 
$7 000. 

Conelusions drawn from these figures may 
be wrong, since the cost per child is affected 
by causes which ean not be fully explained in a 
The salaries of individual 
teachers in different areas are governed by 
Burnham Seale agreements, but it may well 
happen that in some areas there is a high pro- 

rion of teachers in the higher ranges of the 


tabular statement. 


scales owing to longer periods of service. This 
factor operates in large towns, but in country 
distriets a similar result may follow from the 
higher proportion of head teachers required for 


smail schools. Other faetors mentioned are loan 


charges, the cost of administration and_ local 
inspection, outlay on such items as books, sta- 
tionery and apparatus, the upkeep of school 
buildings and the expenditure on special ser 
vices for medical treatment, schoo] feeding, edu 
cation of defective children, nursery schools and 
physieal training. Where an area has a large 
proportion of council or provided schools, the 
cost of maintaining buildings will be higher 
than that needed in a district where many 
schools are owned and kept in repair by relig 
ious organizations. 

When these sundry other faetors are borne in 
mind it is still evident that a child’s educational 
opportunity depends to some extent upon topo- 
graphieal considerations. In the county bor 
oughs the cost of special services is £1 7s. 6d. 
per child, while in the counties it is only 16s. 
6d.; in London it is £3 5s. 1ld. Whereas the 
average total net expenditure per child in 
county boroughs is £15 6s. 2d. it is no more than 
£9 6s. 2d. in Boston. West Ham spends £1 2s. 1d. 
per child on administration, while West Brom- 
wich spends 7s. 6d. These discrepancies should 
not be misunderstood as implying any corre- 
sponding variety in the standards of educational 
efficiency. The cost of special services, for ex- 
ample, must be regarded in some areas as the 
deferred payment for previous negleet or as 
compensation for bad social conditions. — It 
might be argued that these services should not 
be a charge upon the edueation rate but should 
be covered by the general rate and by grants 
from the Ministry of Health. 

The list has only a limited value, sinee the 
tables are to some extent misleading. Thus the 
average cost per child is arrived at by dividing 
the total net expenditure by the number of 
pupils in average attendance. But the total ex- 
penditure is governed, not by the number in 
average attendance but by the number on the 
roll. Further, we are told that children in spe- 
cial schools are not ineluded although the cost 
of their education is included. Where an edu- 
cation authority makes payment to another 
authority in respect of elementary school chil- 
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dren crossing the border for school attendance, 
the former authority is not eredited with the 
number of such children although it is paying 


for their education. These three examples show 
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how the average cost per pupil may be art 
ficially raised by causes which are not take; 
into aeeount in the board’s list—The Educa 
tional Supplement of the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE 1939 INSTITUTE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS AT CHICAGO 


UnpeErR the auspices of the University of Chi- 
cago, the fourteenth Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions was 
held on July 12, 13 and 14, with an attendance 


of about two hundred representatives of univer- 


annual 


sities, colleges and teachers colleges of the Middle 
West and South, with a few from eastern states. 
The six sessions took place in the lounge of Jud- 
Court; in attendance had 


meals together in the dining halls of the univer- 


son many of those 
sity. 

In the absence of President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, who was not in the city, the weleome of the 
University of Chicago to the visiting educators 
Was given by Professor John Dale Russell, chair- 
man of the committee in charge. Reference was 
made to a recently found letter of the late Presi- 
dent William Rainey Harper, written in 1905, in 
which he proposed an institute for administrators 
and professors in colleges and universities, thus 
anticipating the enterprise initiated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago twenty years later. 

PROGRAM OF THE INSTITUTE 

“The Outlook for Higher Edueation” was the 
main theme of the institute, with the following 
program : 

W ednesday A. @. 
Brumbaugh, dean of the college, University of 
Chicago, presiding; “Institutional Organization 
for Higher Edueation,” Dr. George A. Works, 
dean of students and university examiner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “The Effect of the Upward 
Extension of the High School on the Organiza- 
Dr. Leonard V. 


Koos, professor of secondary education, Univer- 


morning, July 12. Dr. 


tion for Higher Edueation,” 


sity of Chicago. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 12. Dr. Thomas 
N. Barrows, president of Lawrence College, pre- 
siding; ‘Recent Collegiate Enrol- 
ments,” Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cineinnati; “Factors Affecting 
Future Trends in Student Enrolments,” Dr. 
Newton Edwards, professor of education, Uni- 


Trends in 


versity of Chicago; “The Needs of Americay 
Youth for Higher Edueation,”’ Dr. Homer P 
Rainey, president-elect of the University 
Texas. 

Thursday morning, July 13. Mr. William B 
Harrell, business manager of the University 
Chieago, presiding; “Trends in the Financing 
of Higher Edueation,” Mr. Trevor Arne.:, for 
merly president of the General Education Board; 
“The Outlook for Support of Higher Edueatio: 
from Endowment,” Mr. Harry L. Wells, vice- 
president and business manager of Northwestern 
University; “The Financing of Research,” Dr. 
Raymond M. Hughes, president emeritus of [owa 
State College. 

Thursday afternoon, July 13. Dr. Ralph W. 
Noyes, dean of Ball State Teachers College, 
Indiana, presiding; “Governmental Support ot 
Higher Education,” Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, pro- 
fessor of administration, University of Chicago; 
“The Relationship between Publicly Controlled 
Higher Education and Other Governmental 
Activities,” Dr. Donald C. Stone, executive 
director of the Publie Administration Service; 
“Eeonomie Security in Institutions of Higher 
Edueation,” Dr. Rainard B. Robbins, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association. 

Friday morning, July 14. Dr. 
McGrath, specialist in higher education, Amer'- 
ean Council on Education, presiding; “The Con- 
tribution of the Endowed Foundations to Higher 
Edueation,” Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; “The Influence of the Endowed 
Foundations on Higher Education,” Dr. Ernest 
V. Hollis, school of education, College of the City 
of New York; “The Future of the Accrediting 
Movement in Higher Edueation,” Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, chief of the Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, and Dr. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, dean of the School of Medicine, St. 
Louis University. 

Friday afternoon, July 14. Dr. Emery T. 
Filbey, vice-president of the University of Chi- 
eago, presiding; “The Outlook for University 


T 


Earl J 
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nsion Services,” Dean Carl F. Huth, of Uni- 

sity College, University of Chicago; “Coop- 

on in the Study of Institutional Problems,” 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Depart- 

+ of Education, University of Chicago; “The 

Qutlook for Regional Cooperation in Higher 

tion,” Dean Arthur J. Klein, of the College 
Education, Ohio State University. 

ef summaries or quotations from certain of 

pers presented at the institute are as fol- 


[HE CLIENTELE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


e paper of Dr. Walters, summarizing his 
| statistieal articles in SCHOOL AND SocIETY 
legiate attendance, showed that “during the 

ious thirties there have been increases, 

ises and inereases; for the nine years from 

1930 to 1939 the total full-time enrolments of 
55 typical, approved institutions show a gain of 
22 per cent.” The university under publie econ- 
has become the overwhelming leader as to 
The independent college of liberal arts 
lias 26 per cent. of the total of approved 


tions; its enrolment gain from 1934 to 
438 was about 17 per cent.; its freshman in- 
ises in the past five years have been larger 
The independent 
school of engineering has expanded its enrolment 


those of other groups. 
1) per cent. since 1930, with especially marked 
reases in freshman enrolments during the past 
vears. Sehools of commerce or business 
uinistration have recently grown largely. 
\ttendanee in law schools is on the decrease. 
Despite limitation as to admissions, there has 
een a small gain in the enrolment of colleges of 
medicine, 
“Population and elementary school attendance 
rures indicate that colleges and universities of 


e United States will soon face a diminished 


Several factors worked toward maintaining 
ege and university attendance during the 
‘ties. One was the sheer circumstance of lack 
! jobs. A second was the financial help afforded 
worthy students both by the colleges and uni- 
sities themselves, and by the Federal Govern- 
tient. Another was that a fair share of students 

to eollege for “the intellectual and eultural 
enrichment of their lives and finer service to 
\merica.” 


. 
Professor Edwards presented a careful analy- 
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sis of population factors as related to attendance 
in schools and colleges. 

“Sinee the colleges, if enrolments are not to 
decrease, must attract a larger percentage of the 
young people of college age, it is reasonable to 
expect some falling off in the average intelligence 
of college students. If the colleges should pursue 
a policy of admitting and retaining only those 
students of high ability, apparently the only way 
of preventing a decrease in attendance would be 
to provide liberal subsidies for poor but superior 
students,” Dr. Edwards said. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the colleges define their 
function as that of providing a general educa- 
tion for the youth of the nation, if they abandon 
their aristocratic traditions and work out pro- 
grams that appeal to the average American 
youth, a marked expansion in enrolment may be 
expected. Much will depend upon the success of 
the colleges in their attempt to work out a pro- 
gram of general education.” 

Since the youth of America are turning to 
education because the doors of employment are 
closed to them, Professor Edwards suggested 
that “the colleges will have to play a custodial as 
Any marked re- 


well as an educational role.” 


vival in industry, however, particularly that 
resulting from new industries drawing employes 
from younger groups, would ease the pressure 
now caused by unemployment. 

Dr. Rainey, basing his paper upon findings of 
the American Youth Commission, deelared that 
present trends “indicate both the necessity and 
the desirability of broadening the base of our 
program of higher education to inelude larger 
percentages of our youth, and of finding a type 
of edueation adapted to their varying needs, 
interests and abilities. 

“To save secondary and higher education for a 
limited minority and so preserve the ‘privilege’ 
character of it is a definite answer, but not a 
demoeratie answer. The democratic alternative 
is to admit all youth into high school and college 
who have ability and character and to recognize 
that such training may have values for our 
democracy apart from its contribution to the 
enhancement of one’s earning power and eco- 
nomie status. 
schools are to be effective agencies in our democ- 


If our colleges and our secondary 


racy, they must come to grips with the funda- 
mental question, ‘What is the real function of 
general or liberal education in a democracy?’ 
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They certainly will not find the answer in a policy 
of education that enhances ‘privilege’ and pro- 


, ‘ ArT) 
motes ‘economic status . 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
Mr. Arnett’s 
the Financing of Higher Education” 


rial the latest of 


excellent paper on “Trends in 
gave mate- 
the 


Edueation 


out in 
the 
a study of the finances of 


recently brought 


“occasional papers” of General 
Board, 
208 colleges and universities. 

The paper of Vice-President Wells began with 
United States 


tries where free enterprise has been restricted. 


based upon 


a comparison of the with coun- 
“In countries where free enterprise has been re- 
stricted or thwarted,” he said, “gifts and bequests 
for endowments have been rare. Large private 
donations to edueation and the establishment of 
charitable foundations are almost entirely Ameri- 
can phenomena. 

“We 


tional travel where we can go in the direction 


have reached an intersection in educa- 
of federal and state support for all institutions, 
or if we think that freedom of speech and re- 
search are in some fashion linked with an eco- 


nomie system of free ehterprise we can follow 


that course. The outeome of these conflicting 
theories will influence the future of endowments 
in a marked degree and will determine very 


largely the sources from which future support 
will emanate. 

“The immediate outlook for endowment sup- 
port of higher education is as bright as at any 
previous time but there are forces at work which 
can quickly destroy this source of funds and con- 
front edueational financing with a diffieult transi- 
tion period. 

“A monetary inflation which has as its real, 
although hidden purpose, liquidation or partial 
liquidation of the national debt is sure to affect 
the endowment picture. A renewed confidence 
and courage are the greatest needs of the moment, 
and our educational machinery can do much to 
bring them about by maintaining, free, unham- 
pered and tempered thinking on economic and 
political questions.” 

Dr. Hughes presented some of the facets and 
conclusions resulting from his reeent study of 
research in universities throughout the country. 
He found that $10,000 to $50,000 a year or more 


is needed for distinguished research in any one 
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of 340 categories of research subfields; that not 
fitty 
libraries necessary for research; and that 1 


more than institutions have adeqy 
institutions, particularly those not adequ 
financed, should do less but better researc] 

Dr. Hughes pointed to the fact that better 
research frequently is possible where integration 
with distinguished work in related fields is pos 
sible. “Pure research has largely shunned 
sort of organization, but applied research 
hastened to adopt it,” he said. “It appear 
me that great advantage could accrue to pure } 
search in many fields by the organization of 
able research institutes. 

fh 


respect in this country. 


earlier years research commanded little 
It was looked upon as 
foolish pursuit of college professors. Business 
and industry and the government scorned 
All who onee scorned 
The day is here 


when universities can no longer cover all fields 


That day is now past. 
now seek the help of research. 


Each must select the special fields in which 
Here it 


must employ men of distinetion and spend larg 


elects to do work of high distinction. 


sums of money.” 


Professor Reeves, in his paper on “Govern 
mental Support of Higher Edueation,” said that, 
in contrast to the philosophies of dictatorships, 
stand these two first principles of administering 
public education in a democraey: “(1) Universa 
respect for individual human worth and dignity, 
regardless of rank or class or race or sex 
ereed, and (2) emphasis on cooperation for t! 
common good. . . 

The evidence is overwhelming that we can hav 
better schools at no greater cost if we speedily 
reduce our 125,000 school districts to perhaps 
5 per cent. of that number,” Dr. Reeves declared 

“The Advisory Committee on Education, wit! 
which I have been associated recommends 
immediate inauguration of an expanding p! 
gram of federal aid to the states for general el 
mentary and secondary edueation and for sever 
other educational purposes. The plan involves 
no federal usurpation of control or education 
It proposes federal aid and state control, with 
a concept of intergovernmental cooperation. | 
believe that this idea of necessary financial aid 
coming from the larger taxing jurisdictior 
the smaller governmental unit, applicable to : 
three levels of government, and preserving 4 Ver! 
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easure of local autonomy and field for 
tiative, is a most important principle 


ocratie administration.” 
vAL INFLUENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
paper, “The Contribution of the En- 


| Foundations to Higher Edueation” (which 
printed later in SCHOOL AND Socigrty) 


lyr. Jessup sketched the share whieh foundations 


id in the remarkable growth of American 
e and university endowments and expansion 
vsical plants. “The corporate philanthropy 
; to aid humanity by its best collective judg- 

The eardinal prineiple which governed 

Carnegie’s personal philanthropies, ‘Find the 

as potent a talisman to-day as ever 

n his lifetime and in his own giving. 

man’ and you have found the toreh- 
for the welfare of mankind.” 


Praise for the influence of the major founda- 


ipon higher edueation in the United States 
riven by Professor Hollis, who recently eom- 
‘ed an objective study of these foundations. 
nelusions and recommendations which they 
ve developed are, the speaker said, “the work- 
tlines to-day of progressive college and 
versity courses throughout the country. 
$55,000,000 
to seientifie reesarch and diffusion has 
both 


ence and foundation as agencies on the one 


which foundations have 


public confidence in 
ud to relieve suffering, promote comfort and 
enience and to lighten toil, and on the other 

to create new sources of wealth and to 

ate further technological advances.” 
In his paper on aeerediting, Dr. Kelly advo- 
ited the establishment of national examination 
irds in the professions in order to standardize 
| He felt that the 
s should assume more responsibility than 


e efforts of state boards. 


hey do at present for the quality of the educa- 


onal institutions which they charter. 

Confusion now arises in the rating of profes- 
nal schools and the issuing of licenses because 
i profession—law, medicine or engineering— 


nizes On a nation-wide basis, while the legal 


responsibility for admission to the profession 


des in the state. “Examining boards have 


ome more and more aware of the inadequacy 


| their procedures as a method of determining 


‘hess to practice a profession.” 
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Dr. Kelly thought that an answer to the prob 
lem is beginning to emerge in the tendency of 
state licensing boards in several states to join 
forees to prepare and rate examinations for 
applicants from all states. In place of lists of 
accredited professional schools compiled by pro 
fessional associations, there will probably develop 
a list of institutions arranged according to the 
rating of their graduates on national board 
examinations. 

Father Schwitalla, in the second paper on 
acerediting, declared that “there are undoubtedly 
active in society at the present time forces which 
tend to intensify the accreditation movement.” 
He traced these forces in the field of edueation, 
“Per 


accreditation 


in the professions and in society at large. 
haps the growing interest in 
through voluntary agencies may suggest some- 
thing of a reaction to the increasing threat of 
governmental control. The schools are lovers of 
freedom and individualism—a fact which has 
revealed itself in attitudes toward many publie 
questions.” 

As to the future, Father Schwitalla hazarded 
“a guess that the present strengths of the ae- 
creditation movement will surpass its weaknesses, 
that its advoeates will triumph over its oppo- 
nents, and that a measure of permanency may 
well be guaranteed to the accreditation move 
ment.” 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


In his paper on university extension services, 
Dean Huth said that such services will be en 
larged because of rapid developments in tech- 
nological and other areas and because of greater 
leisure in the future. 

“Much extension work is, and has been, of a 
general education type, no matter how unsys- 
tematic, sporadic and hybrid it may have been. 
By transferring this phase to the university 
proper, a great service will be rendered from 
the point of view of content and method and sys- 
tematie administration and approach. But, 
again for economic and social reasons, only a 
small part of such general education ean be dis- 
pensed there. The relationship of a university 
to such a department should be consultative and 
cooperative, without, however, entailing adminis- 
trative, budgetary or instructional responsibili- 
ties. 

The paper of Professor Tyler proposed a pro- 
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vram for the education of school officers. This Such participation would teach administrat 


“should provide ample oppor- democratic handling of people and effective abj)- 


training program 
ity to cooperate with them. 


tunity for the study of human growth and devel- 

opment through a study of both children and The final paper of the institute, that of D 
adult laboratory school and a child develop- Klein, dealt hopefully with the outlook 
ment laboratory are as essential to the education —_ regional cooperation in higher education. 
of administrators as they are to the edueation ries and competitive situations which seer 
— with coordination may actually 


of teachers. In some respects, they are more 


since well-trained administrators can n promoting coordination. Small colleges, 
aah may band together to maintain them 


selves against the development of the large and 


essential, 
provide opportunities for the cont inued edueation 
of teachers in service.” 
Administrators should also be trained in fields — publie institutions. 
not directly associated with their work, such as If coordination is to take place betwee: 
economics and political science, Dr. — tutions, the professorial group as well as ad 
“Some of the basic problems faced ministrators must take an active part in devising 
plans. “This means, in effect, that the sch larly 


sociology, 
Tyler said. 
by administrators can not be adequately under- 
stood without comprehension of material which — societies, and even the acerediting and stan 

does not usually fall within the department of izing agencies in specific fields, will be utilized 
education. For instanee, problems relating to by institutional administrations to bring about 
inter-institutional coordination upon the basis of 
a realistic knowledge of the degree to which any 
single institution may support specific researc! 


taxation, salaries and expenditures have eco- 
nomie aspects which ean not be understood with- 
out some conception of economics. 

“The training of administrators hail not be and professional activities.” 


confined to elasses, reading and observation, but After the reading of papers at each session, 
should include opportunities for aetive participa- | members of the institute joined in discussio1 
tion in solving common problems with teachers, RayMonp Watt: 
pupils, parents and other community members.” UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TEACHERS- employed at least 85 per cent. of all graduates 
COLLEGE GRADUATES Further, it is seen that very small proportion: 

Wart has been the effect of general economie of the total of graduates (0.2 per cent. to 2.5 
depression on the placement and employment per cent.) were idle more than twelve mont! 
status of the product of state teacher-edueation There are no striking sex differences in 





rrograms? <A partial answer to this question is 
pre i I swer to this question is TABLE I j 


furnished as a by-product of the recent national = gip Noxeer of MonTHS THE BACHELOR oF ARTS 
GRADUATES OF EIGHT CLASSES OF COLORADO STATE 








che ‘k on the econ mie sti S of eouege & fe 
: atus ollege and uni COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 1928-1935, Went 
versitv alumni.! IDLE AFTER GRADUATION, AS REPORTED 
hls IN 1936 
Reports from eight teachers-college classes, —- 
Q98_1025 TT. . — : ; ; Frequency Per cent 
1928-1935, Table I, seem to show that on the — ygonins ’ 
whole students prepared to teach during depres- Men Women Total Men Women T: 
sion years have not been idle. Over three fourths 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
f the sampling were e re -robably ee a 
( ( ipling were employed. Probably the Not ide. 251 438 689 719 783 782 
group reporting no work for one to four months 1- 3.9 . 29 31 60 9.1 5.4 68 
1 6.9 16 25 41 5.0 44 1.8 
may be ineluded, as this may refer to the usual 7- 9.9 . 7 13 20 2.1 23 23 
; : eg 10-12 .. 7 16 23 2.2 2.8 “0 
summer vacation time. This makes the group 12 plus . 8 17 25 2.4 3.1 2.7 
24 plus 1 10 11 0.3 20 1 
1W. J. Greenleaf, ‘‘ Economie Status of College m nm 2 : 10 1.0 ‘ ; 09 
9 ey ee . SRaee . oe ee Pt ee ) Ss “ « }. 
Alumni, a rojeet in Research in T niversities, Bul- No report 20 72 92 
letin, 1937, No. 10, United States Office of Educa- Total . 342 631 973 100.0 100.0 


tion, Washington, D, C., 1939. dot eral 

















1939 


status report, although fewer men than 
were idle. 
‘ts were secured also on teachers-college 
tes actually on relief over the nine-year 
of the survey. The greatest number of 
} eraduates were on the publie relief rolls 
, but this group numbered only ten teach- 
In 1932, there were six; and only one was 
ted for each of the two previous years. 
ry eame quickly, as only two are reported 
The total for all 
23) was only 4.3 per cent. of the group. 


1934 and one for 1935. 


, eleven of these were on relief less than 
months, and none more than four years. 
trend data cheek well with the facts of 
tional unemployment during the depres- 
lable IT). 


pear in 1933, and that the curve of recovery 


It is seen that the peak seems 


steep indeed, beginning with 1935. 


TABLE II 


PROPORTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG EIGHT 
ATING GROUPS, 1928-1935, IN COLORADO 





STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, AS RE- 
PORTED IN 1936 
i i Unem Per cent. of 
ee Employed ployed unemployed 
2 3 4 
i ee 42 5 10.6 
ee. op aletaen 49 11 16.6 
0 63 18 2a.2 
2 ere 89 29 24.5 
wey haeouriia 122 40 24.6 
peewee 114 46 28.6 
ib ee eee 95 25 20.8 
Serer 207 19 8.4 
\ check of this group of graduates was made 


It was found that the 
proportion (62.2 per cent.) were in per- 


ve of employment. 


nent positions and that 2.15 per cent. were 
porarily located. Next were the women, 15.7 
‘nt. of whom were acting as housewives. 
mall pereentages (about 2 per cent. each) 
e unemployed with “bright” prospects or no 
ediate outlook for work. Two per cent. were 
The figure 
irried women seems to agree with the find- 
Isabel K. Wallace, who reports a ten- 


tinuing their work as students. 


to delay married life, only 2 per cent. of 
men being married one year after gradua- 


low do these facts of unemployment check 
graduates outside of the teachers-college 


Wallace, Occupations, 16: 538-541, 
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field and with placement in other professions? 
Table III compares men graduates in a state 
university and a state teachers college over a five- 
year period. The certificated group (column 2) 
is probably comparable to the teachers-college 
graduates, as presumably they had professional 
The unemployment 


teaching objectives. per- 


centages from the two types of institutions are 
not very different, when the five-year trends are 
examined. The onset the 
teachers college, but apparently recovery came 


was more severe in 
quicker. 

An interesting fact in Table IIT is that only 
about 75 per cent. of those granted teaching 


TABLE III 


PER CENT. OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 
oF ARTS MEN COLLEGE GRADUATES 1929 


BACHELOR 
1933* 


THE 


Unemployed 


Class Certificated* 
Michigan® Colorado” 
1 2 3 4 

Bi) Gere 64.4 6.7 16.6 

BOSE «600 61.5 13.3 25.0 

i) ee 59.3 18.3 20.5 

LL? 48.4 30.4 25.0 

WGSS «ccc 25.6 31.1 29.0 
Sampling ... 820 342 


*Column 3 gives the percentage of University of 
Michigan men who were unemployed but desired ap 
pointment, 1934. 

#G,. E, Meyers, School of Education Bulletin, 6: 68 
69, February, 1935. 

>» Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
rado, 1936. 


Colo 


certificates in the university really want to teach. 
It is significant to note that, as unemployment 
increased, the number of teaching certificates is- 
sued decreased. That is, a depression seems to 
tend to reduce tHe supply of teachers, until the 
demand becomes greater. It may be a corollary 
of this fact that there is a tendency to drift into 
other occupations, if employment is not immedi 
ate. Perhaps one may conclude that the first 
few months after graduation constitute the criti 
cal period in retaining in the profession persons 
qualified for appointment to teach. Isidor 
Lazarus, investigating the employment status of 
lawyers in New York City, found one out of 
every ten on relief in 1936. In fact, he reported 
that “many ordinary lawyers and some good ones 
are starving.’ 

In the Wallace study, it was found that there 
was no uniformity among various majors in 
Occupations, 15: 848, June, 


3Tsidor Lazarus, 


1937. 
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unemployment Hence, the colleg or may 


have 
In education, 75 per 


omething to do with first year emp yment. 


eent. of the women gradu- 
were em- 


Other 
cent. 


ot Rochester 
after graduation. 
from 22 


varied per 


ibject-matter 

100 per cent. The average first-year employ- 
ment of these women was 49 per cent. during the 
vears 1930 to 1936. The study at the University 
of Rochester also reported that women, who had 
chool and entered 


This 


an apprenticeship period, 


taken extra work in business 


busine received the lowest salaries. 
eemed to indicate 
which every college graduate must face upon 
entering his chosen lite work. 
F. L. WHITNEY 
K. J. KALNEY 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
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DOES NYA WORK AFFECT THE ACA- 
DEMIC RECORD OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS? 


SEVERAL previous studies have been made on 
college students who are reeeiving federal aid, 
but the results have been at variance. 


M. L. Stickel! that NYA 
Alabama College tor Women had the best reeord 


found students in 
the groups reported. 
that NYA 


students on 


points of all 


In rrade 


Llowever, she also found students 


were superior to the rest of the 
the National Couneil Intelligence Examination, 
so this aeademie performance of NYA students 
may be accounted for on the basis of superior 
capacity e 

V. D. Clark? found that NYA students at the 
New 


gerade average than did any other equated group 


University of Mexico obtained a_ higher 


of students. However, the difference in grade 
average was not statistically reliable. 

Kk}. G. Williamson* compared the academic per- 
formance of a group of freshman NYA students 
with an equated group and found that the NYA 
group did slightly better aeademie work. 

In this study at the University of Pittsburgh, 
151 NYA students enrolled in the College of 
Arts in 1937-38 for 


Liberal full-time courses 


1M. L. Stickel, Jour. Educational Sociology, 12: 
101-116, Oetober, 1938. 

2 V. C, Clark, SCHOOL AND Society, 48: 803-804, 
Deeember 17, 1938. 

3K. G. Williamson, ScHOOL 
510-512, Deeember 17, 1938. 


AND Society, 46: 
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of study, were selected for study. The contro} 
group was obtained by matching each NYA 
student with a student who had the same per- 
centile rank on the American Psychological Ex- 
amination and who was also in the same year in 
school carrying a full-time course of study. Let- 
ter ratings at the University of Pittsburgh have 
3, bee 
The mean quality 


the following quality point values: A 
C=), D=0, and fi=—i. 
point average was computed for each group. 


Table I summarizes the data. 
[able | the dat 


TABLE I* 


COMPARISON OF THE QUALITY POINT AVERAGES OF ONE 
GROUP OF NYA WORKERS IN THE COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH IN THE YEAR 
1937-38 WITH A CONTROL GROUP OF 
EQUAL INTELLIGENCE 


Standard 
error of 
mean 


Standard 


N “fe 
umber deviation 


NYA group .. 5 
Control group 151 


Difference of means 
Reliability of difference 
Difference 


Reliability of Difference 


. The mean psychological percentile for the group 
Was 06.05. 

The difference in quality point average be- 
tween the experimental group and the control 
group is very slight and is not statistically re- 
liable. Henee we may assume that NYA work 
did not affect the academie work of this group 
of college students. 

Omar C. HELD 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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